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(From Robert White’s pencil drawing in the British Museum) 
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No Place to Worship—No Place to Live—No Way to Earn a Living 


$100,000 NEEDED AT ONCE 
For the Replacement of Buildings and Relief Work 


Seventeen chapels and two parsonages owned by Northern Baptists 
totally destroyed. Rest Home for missionaries wiped out. Other 
buildings unroofed and damaged. Many pastors and hundreds of 
church members have lost all. Nearing self-support, Porto Rican 
churches now need your help. 


The Finance Committee of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention has approved an emergency appeal to Northern 
Baptist churches. Send your contribution to your State 
Offices, designated for Porto Rico. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
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QUESTION BOX 
(Answers found in this issue) 


1. Who was the first Karen convert to 
Christianity? 

2. What is a kipaia? 

3. Where is the Bible “the standard 
for spelling and grammar”? in the schools? 

4. Who was the first Crow Indian to 
complete a college course? 

5. How many Baptist chapels were 
destroyed by the hurricane in Porto Rico? 

6. What book has been translated 
into 97 foreign languages? 

7. What is a matondo? 

8. How many applications were re- 
ceived last year for mission schools in the 
Garo Hills? 

9g. Why did the Telugu candidate for 
baptism ask to have his hair cut? 

10. Why are many women in Balasore 
forbidden to learn to write? 

11. What did the Chinese woman pre- 
sent to her friend as a wedding gift? 

12. How many baptisms resulted 
from the Student Gospel Teams last year 
in Burma? 

13. How many baptisms this summer 
among the Crow Indians? 

14. What do the C. W. C. and W. W. 


G. purpose to do this year for the work 


of the denomination? 
15. Why did Dewansing’s mother 
“stick splinters in his right ear’’? 


16. How many boys of the Chung 
Mei Orphanage were recently baptized? 


17. What is meant by mendai? 
18. Whois S. S. Ding? 


PRIZES FOR 1928 


For correct answers to every question in the 11 
issues, January to December inclusive, one worth- 
while missionary book will be given. 

For correct answers to 14 out of the 18 questions, 
each issue for 11 months, January to December 
inclusive, a year’s subscription to Misstons. An- 
swers may be sent monthly or at the end of the 
year. All answers must reach us not later than 
February 1st, 1929, to receive credit. 

This Contest is open only to subscribers. 








A Special Word to Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United Foreign 

States Canada Countries 
Single Conies...... $1. 25 $1.50 1.60 
In Clubs(5 or more) 1.00 1, 25 1.35 


Joint Rate, Missions and The Bapiist, $3. 
Remit by Money Order or Draft payable to 
Missions. Bills, coins, stamps sent at sender’s risk. 
When you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired, renew it at once, if you have not already 
done so, use the blank enclosed in your final 
copy. Give the blank and money to your Club 
Manager; if there is none, send directly to us. 
Please sign your name exactly as it appears on 
your present address label. Sometimes a sub- 
scriber who has already renewed may receive 
this blank, the renewal having reached us after 
this copy containing the blank has been mailed. 
Send both the old and the new address when re- 
questing change. Make all Checks, Postal or 
Express Orders payable simply to MIssIons. 
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STATUE OF JOHN BUNYAN ON ST. PETER’S GREEN IN BEDFORD, ERECTED IN 1874 AND PRESENTED TO THE CITY 
BY THE DUKE OF BEDFORD : 
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A Glance at the Contents of This November Issue 


a] ISSIONS for November gives promi- 
nence to the Bunyan Tercentenary. 
We do this for one reason because 
we believe the present generation of 
i readers, especially the younger por- 
tion, should know more definitely 
224} who John Bunyan was and for what 
great principles he stood and suffered; and for another, 
because we want to see Pilgrim’s Progress read again or 
for the first time in all our Baptist families. If we desire 
a revival of religion, this is one way to seek it. The alle- 
gory has not lost its power, and youth and age alike are 
susceptible to its charm and its truth. Mr. Lipphard has 
told a thoroughly interesting story of his visit to the 
Bunyan habitat, and we doubt if the illustrations will be 
equaled by any publication. Sunday school teachers will 
do well to take a copy into their classes, and devote some 
time to the life and the pictures. 

There follow three thrilling accounts of the hurricane 
experiences in, Porto Rico, written by our women mis- 
sionaries at Ponce, San Juan, and Rio Piedras. These 
personal narratives make the events of an almost incon- 
ceivable disaster real, and indicate the immediate neces- 
sity of relief and succor for our Baptist church people, in 
addition to what we can do for the general relief through 
the American Red Cross, which was feeding more than 
500,000 people on October 5th, and reported 114,000 
homes destroyed. Do not fail to read the appeal on the 
second cover page, with the additional facts in the edi- 
torial on Porto Rico. 

We wish we could get four thousand pastors to read to 
their congregations the paragraphs in the article, “How 
the Karen Baptists Undertake Big Tasks,” which 
describe the raising of some 6,000 rupees for a memorial 
building. Mr. Sutton has given us a realistic picture of 
sacrificial, joyous giving that shows how seriously the 
Karens take their religion. We go next into the Hills of 
Assam with Mr. Ewing, who finds work to do in them. 
Mr. Holt carries. his Twentieth Century Pilgrim one 
stage farther in his progress along the highway of King 
Jesus, with illustrations of his own taking. 





The Editor indulges in two book reviews of more than 
ordinary length. The first has been in hand for many 
months, but pressure of material has crowded it over. 
It gives a summary of the life and character of President 
Alvah Hovey of Newton, gleaned from the biography of 
this great leader by his son, Prof. George Rice Hovey. 
The early years contain lessons that should not be lost, 
and this review is commended particularly to the Royal 
Ambassador groups as showing what will and grit and 
purpose can do when conversion comes to give the high 
goal. The second book is John Bunyan the Man, by Dr. 
de Blois, a fine biography. G. W. Lewis writes of Peace- 
makers in South China. Dr. Phillips’ devotional theme 
in this third address is “The Relationship between God 
and Sin,”’ an interpretation. 

For the circles which wish to celebrate the Bunyan 
Tercentenary, we have provided a Bunyan Program, all 
the material for which is given in the issue, mainly using 
the leading article, ‘‘Where the Immortal Dreamer Lived 
and Died.”’ This will make a meeting both attractive 
and informative, not a bad combination. The Board of 
Missionary Cooperation has something to say about 
“The Latchstring,” which is to hang out in all Northern 
Baptist Homes in January—a very catchy and appealing 
name for what should prove to be an invigorating ex- 
perience. MIssIONs expects to be very much in it. 

The pages that follow are crowded with news relating 
to the missionary societies and the various organizations 
in which we are all interested. —The Royal Ambassador 
camps make good report; the Guild pages are full to 
overflowing, and the pictures are attractive. Same way 
with the Crusader pages; and the Open Forum has pro- 
grams to keep the women busy for the year. Of course 
we note a capital Missions program there—Mrs. Atchi- 
son looks out for that. If she had her way, we should 
soon be talking about a hundred thousand subscribers! 
And not as a hope but a fact. Well, the churches will 
wake up by and by, and put a copy in every home as a 
part of the budget, as the First Church of Bridgeport 
has recently done. Then the denominational giving will 
reach a new level. 
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' Where the Immortal Dreamer Lived and Died 


BY WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 








TOMB OF JOHN BUNYAN IN BUNHILL FIELDS CEMETERY IN LONDON, WHERE FOR MANY YEARS 
DISSENTERS OR NON-CONFORMISTS WERE BURIED 


ANZN THE city of London, quite remote from 
Gy its familiar Westminster Abbey, lies an 
g)) ancient burial ground. When first estab- 

©} lished hundreds of years ago it was well 

Afi outside the city limits. In the intervening 

#, centuries the city has grown far beyond it. 

= Today the ceaseless traffic of England’s 

mighty metropolis passes to and fro in an unceasing 

double stream before the cemetery gates. Over the 
entrance appears the sign: 





BuUNHILL FIELDS BurtAL GROUND 


while just beneath this appears the following inscription 
telling something of the cemetery’s history: 


THIS BURIAL GROUND OF THE NON-CONFORMISTS 
KNOWN ANCIENTLY AS BUNHILL-IN-THE-FIELDS 
WAS ENCLOSED WITHIN A BRICK WALL AT THE 
SOLE CHARGE OF THE CITY.OF LONDON IN THE 
MAYORALTY OF SIR JOHN LAWRENCE, KNIGHT, 
ANNO DOMINI 1665, AND AFTERWARDS THE GATES 
HEREOF WERE BUILT AND FURNISHED IN THE 
MAYORALTY OF SIR THOMAS BLUDWORTH, 
KNIGHT, ANNO DOMINI 1666. 


For many years “dissenters” or ‘“non-conformists,”’ 
as England called those who broke away from the Estab- 
lished Church of England and under penalty of perse- 
cution and imprisonment proclaimed religious liberty, 


were buried here. When the cemetery was finally closed 


as a burial ground, more than 120,000 bodies had been 
interred. Its old gravestones are now grizzled with age. 
Many of their inscriptions are no longer legible or even 
decipherable. In 1867 the historic significance of the 
cemetery was recognized by Parliament and its care was 
committed to the Corporation of London. Trees were 
planted, grass was sown, walks were laid, and on October 
14, 1869, the cemetery was opened to the public. 


THE Toms OF JOHN BUNYAN 


It was a radiant morning in August when I alighted 
from one of London’s multitudinous motor busses and 
entered the cemetery gates. I walked slowly and with 
reverence, for I realized that I was treading on historic 
and sacred ground. Many famous English Baptist min- 
isters of past generations who took their heroic part in 
the struggle against ecclesiasticism in England are here 
sleeping their last sleep. The cemetery grass, in response 
to England’s moist summer climate, was luxuriously 
green. Overhead the glorious sun was shining down, 
sharply accentuating the whiteness of some of the 
ancient tombstones, and at the same time casting deep 
shadows of foliage across the faces of others. 

Toward the center of the cemetery I saw a caretaker 
sweeping the walks. Approaching him I said, “Can you 
tell me where the tomb of John Bunyan is located?” 

My accent betrayed that I was an American and he 
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INTERIOR OF BUNHILL FIELDS CEMETERY, SHOWING ANCIENT AND GRIZZLED GRAVESTONES 


promptly replied, as he directed me through the trees, 
“There it is straight ahead of you, sir. Many Americans 
have asked to see it, sir, this summer.” 

It was quite natural that Americans as well as people 
of other nations should this year wish to visit Bunyan’s 
tomb. This is the Bunyan Tercentenary. Three hundred 
years ago he was born near Horrowden in Bedfordshire, 
England. The exact date is unknown. From the fact 
that he was christened as an infant on November 30, 
1628, as recorded in the Abbey church at Elstow, it is 
safe to assume that he was born sometime during the 
month of November of that year. 

Following the direction of the caretaker, a few steps 
farther on brought me to the tomb of the Immortal 
Dreamer. Many memories of boyhood home life and 
Sunday school awoke within me as I recalled how again 
and again I had read his Pilgrim’s Progress, a book that 
with the single exception of the Bible has been translated 
into more languages than any other piece of literature 


ever written. As will be seen from the accompanying 
photograph, the tomb is a simple, dignified sarcophagus. 
A stone effigy of John Bunyan rests on top. On one side 
the sculptor has carved a scene from the great allegory 
showing Christian, the Pilgrim, with the enormous 
burden on his back. On the other side the sculptor has 
pictured Christian facing the Cross while the burden is 
falling headlong into the abyss. Beneath the feet of the 
stone figure appears this inscription: 


JOHN BUNYAN 
AUTHOR OF THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
OBT. 31st AUGT 1688 AET. 60 


Here in this peaceful setting sleeps the great writer. 
He is surrounded by thousands of his fellow advocates of 
religious freedom. Now and then the rhythmic hum of 
London’s traffic rises in crescendo and invades the quiet 





ABBEY CHURCH AT ELSTOW, SHOWING DETACHED BELFRY TOWER AND OLD GRAVEYARD WHEREIN BUNYAN’S MOTHER, FATHER 
AND SISTER ARE BURIED 
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of the cemetery. While he sleeps his dream goes on to 
comfort, strengthen and inspire multitudes in all parts 
of the earth as each one of them makes that same spiritual 
adventure which the Pilgrim’s Progress so dramatically 
and realistically portrays. 


A DRAMATIC AND HEROIC LIFE 


The story of his dramatic life can be briefly told. He 
was born of humble parentage, his father being a tinker. 
Early in life through parental neglect he became noto- 
rious as a liar and user of profane language. After a brief 
but adventurous career in the British army, he married 
an orphan girl and settled in Elstow only two miles from 
Bedford, in a cottage that still stands close to the road 
at the entrance to the village. The young married couple 
were desperately poor. He himself described their pov- 
erty by saying, “This woman and I came together as 
poor as might be, not having so much household stuff 
as a dish or spoon betwixt both.” Urged by his wife, 
whose father had been a godly man, John Bunyan began 
attending church. Sometime later while playing games 
on the village green near the Moot Court and indulging 
in his customary profanity, he heard a voice in his soul 
saying, “Wilt thou leave thy sins and go to heaven or 
have thy sins and go to hell?”” Convicted of his sins he 
joined the church of Rev. John Gifford at Bedford in 
1653, and was baptized by him in the river Ouse that 
flows through the town. Two years later he felt called 
to the ministry. He immediately began preaching in 
houses, barns, chapels, on village greens or in open spaces 
in the woods wherever he had the opportunity. When 
King Charles II issued his proclamation forbidding the 
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See Sa: 


COTTAGE AT ELSTOW WHERE BUNYAN BROUGHT HIS BRIDE 
AFTER HIS TERM OF SERVICE IN THE ARMY 


public meetings of Non-Conformists, John Bunyan re- 
fused to obey. Spied upon by fellow townsmen while 
preaching in a village near Bedford, he was arrested and 
on penalty of imprisonment was ordered to cease preach- 
ing. Realizing that he was fighting not his own battle, 





MOOT HALL ON THE VILLAGE GREEN AT ELSTOW AND STUMP OF THE MARKET CROSS; THE PLACE WHERE BUNYAN 
HEARD THE VOICE THAT CONVICTED HIM OF HIS SINS 
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DOOR FROM COUNTY GAOL WHERE BUNYAN WAS IMPRISONED 
TWELVE YEARS. IT NOW HANGS IN THE VESTIBULE OF THE 
BUNYAN MEETING HOUSE IN BEDFORD 


but that of all England for religious liberty, he refused 
a freedom that would be granted only in return for a 
promise to discontinue his preaching. So for twelve 
years he was imprisoned in the Bedford County Jail. 
Many years later, when this old jail was torn down, some 
unknown individual rescued the door of heavy oak, well 
studded with huge iron bolts and a small iron-barred 
window. This door now hangs on its original hinges in 
the Bunyan Meeting House in Bedford. Following his 
release in 1671, he was called to the pastorate of Bedford 
church, where he served for seventeen years until his 
death. These years of ministry in Bedford were not 
without further trials, for he was imprisoned again in 
1675, this time being confined in the town jail of Bedford 
which stood on the bridge across the river. During this 
second imprisonment he wrote the immortal Pilgrim’s 
Progress. On a visit to London in 1688, where he had 
gone on a ministry of reconciliation between a father and 
an estranged son, he contracted a heavy cold with chills. 
Doubtless pneumonia, set in, for a few days later he 
passed away. 


A Visit TO ELSTOW AND BEDFORD 


On the voyage to England I read again the soul alle- 
gory, and so my visit to the scenes associated with the 
life and death of Bunyan was all the more interesting. 
It was fascinating to wander leisurely through the high- 
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ways and byways of Elstow and the quaint streets of 
Bedford. Although the familiar Woolworth store, the 
motor bus and other features of present-day civilization 
have given a touch of modernity to the ancient town, it 
has nevertheless lost none of its old charm and interest. 
Elstow is now a suburb of Bedford. In Bunyan’s day it 
was a village two miles removed. Here the old Abbey 
church containing the baptismal font where the infant 
John had been christened; the detached belfry tower 
where as a youth Bunyan rang the bells; the village 
green with the Moot Hall where he danced, played 
games, cursed and desecrated the Sabbath, and later was 
convicted of his sins; the picturesque little cottage to 
which he brought his orphan poverty-stricken bride; all 
these in their peaceful flowery midsummer environment 
reminded me of that adventurous life. Vividly I realized 
that I was actually walking in the footsteps of the 
Immortal Dreamer. As I wandered slowly through these 
ancient streets and gazed long and earnestly at these 
scenes associated with Bunyan’s life, New York and 
Fifth Avenue and the office of Misstons, all seemed far, 
far away, both in space and in time. 

In Bedford I sat for more than an hour on one of the 
benches at the base of the statue of John Bunyan which 
the Duke of Bedford erected on the Bedford Green. At 
first it was difficult to believe that I was actually in the 
City of Destruction from which Bunyan’s Pilgrim had 
fled. Yet when I looked at the adjacent benches it 
seemed as if I were sitting in the midst of living counter- 
parts of the characters pictured in Pilgrim’s Progress. It 
was most absorbing thus unobtrusively to study - their 
faces and watch their mannerisms. On the farthest bench 
from where I sat a man was busy arguing over something 
with his fellow bench-occupant. His voice was loud and 
his speech was sharply emphasized by repeated gestures. 
Here indeed was a reincarnation of Mr. Talkative. On 
another bench slouched a man of vicious drink-besotted 
face who might well have sat on the jury that condemned 
Faithful to his martyr’s death at the stake. Mr. Worldly 





THE OLD TOWN GAOL ON THE BRIDGE ACROSS THE OUSE RIVER. 
HERE BUNYAN WROTE “PILGRIM’S PROGRESS” 
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Wiseman sat there also, prosperous looking, with superi- 
ority countenance and crafty eyes, smoking the ever- 
present British pipe. Mr. Honest was there, too, a type 
such as one sees all over England, thrifty, sober, depend- 
able, on whose industry and steadfastness England must 
rely for the solution of her present post-war economic 
crisis. 


THE BUNYAN MEETING HOUSE 


Unfortunately, many of the old buildings associated 
with Bunyan’s life in Bedford no longer remain. Only 
their sites can be identified. A phonograph store stands 
where the old county jail for twelve years kept Bunyan 
confined within its walls. Two modern houses occupy 
the site of Bunyan’s home on St. Cuthbert’s Street, where 
he lived after his removal from Elstow. Gone also is the 
old bridge and the town jail which stood on one of its 
piers. A new and imposing bridge now spans the Ouse 
River. Likewise the old church or Bunyan Meeting 
House, which had replaced the original barn where 
Bunyan preached, was torn down and the present hand- 
some edifice erected in 1848 on the same spot. John 
Howard, the great English prison reformer, was so inter- 
ested in Bunyan as a preacher that he secured the corner 
plot next to the meeting house where he built for himself 
a modest home. Here he would spend the night whenever 
he was able to come to Bedford to hear Bunyan preach. 
The house is known as Howard House and is now occu- 
pied by the church sexton. 
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Today the Bunyan Meeting House is by far the most 
interesting place associated with the life of the heroic 
preacher. Its name is quite in accord with good Baptist 
democracy for it is not called Bunyan Cathedral or 
Bunyan Abbey or Bunyan Memorial Church, any of 
which would be appropriate, but it is called simply 
Bunyan Meeting House. 

Rev. C. B. Cockett, its present pastor, follows a noble 
list of predecessors, twelve of whom, including Bunyan, 
died while in office as pastor of the church. The list, 
dating back to the founding of the church in 1648, greets 
the visitor as he enters the vestibule. Mr. Cockett in a 
published interview with Dr. W. H. Matthews has sum- 
marized the purpose and polity of the Bunyan Meeting 
House as a religious organization along four distinct 
lines: 

(1) To furnish an example for the organization of 
Free Churches in England; (2) as a Baptist and also as a 
Congregational Church to recognize different forms of 
baptism; (3) to perpetuate the memory of Bunyan, and 
to preserve the traditions, relics and stories associated 
with his life; (4) to insist, as did Bunyan, on only two 
things as requirements for church membership, namely, 
faith in Jesus Christ and the reality of a changed life. 

On entering this church I studied carefully the two 
massive heavy bronze doors given to the church by the 
Duke of Bedford in 1876. They swing majestically on 
huge hinges. On each door are ten panels which depict 
in an impressive and artistic way scenes from Pilgrim’s 
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PRESENT BUNYAN MEETING HOUSE IN BEDFORD ON THE SITE OF THE OLD MEETING HOUSE, WITH BUNYAN MUSEUM IN 
BUILDING IN THE REAR 
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THE FAMOUS BRONZE DOORS 


Massive bronze doors, each with ten panels depicting scenes from “Pilgrim’s Progress,” at 
the entrance to Bunyan Meeting House in Bedford, presented to the church in 1876 by 
the Duke of Bedford. 
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Progress. Across the threshold of these mighty doors I 
faced the other door already mentioned in this article. 
It also swings on hinges, not of bronze but of ancient 
wrought iron. Above it an inscription tells the story of 
this old prison door that for twelve years deprived 
Bunyan of his liberty to preach the gospel of Christ. It 
is not surprising therefore that feelings of solemnity and 
emotion steal over the visitor as he enters this church 
and is thus vividly made aware of the sufferings of John 
Bunyan for the cause of religious liberty. Slowly and 
reverently I swung this ancient door on its creaking 
hinges, recognizing its silent yet eloquent testimony to 
Bunyan’s struggle and sacrifice for the right of every 
man to worship God according to the dictates of his own 
conscience. 


A REMARKABLE MUSEUM 


With this impressive introduction to the church I was 
in a proper mood to visit the remarkable museum which 
is maintained by the church in its parish house. It con- 
tains a rich and varied assortment of relics, articles, 
manuscripts, books and other things connected with 
Bunyan’s life. One of the most interesting afternoons I 
have ever had was the Sunday afternoon I spent in this 
museum accompanied by the church sexton who guided 
my steps and pointed out the various things of interest. 
Here was an imposing array of treasures which cannot 
be duplicated anywhere else on earth. The marvelous 
library in this museum is a book-lover’s paradise. On its 
shelves are to be found one copy of each of the 106 different 
editions of Pilgrim’s Progress and one copy of each of 97 
translations into as many foreign languages. The sig- 
nificance of the statement that this book has been trans- 
lated into more languages than any other book in the 
world except the Bible becomes most strikingly realized 
here. The library also contains 18 different biographies 
of Bunyan, a copy of each of 17 editions of his other 
allegory, The Holy War, and a copy of each of 12 trans- 
lations; also copies of all of his books. He was a most 
voluminous writer with a total output of 60 books during 
-his busy life. Some of these are rare and valuable copies 
of first editions that would bring fabulous prices should 
they ever be placed on sale. Church records, pictures, 
legal documents, Bunyan’s will, and other literary relics 
are included in this amazing museum in which a lover of 
books and a student of history must spend days instead 
of hours in order properly to appreciate its treasures. 
One of the stirring moments in my life came when I 
climbed the now rickety steps and stood in the old- 
fashioned box-pulpit in which Bunyan preached. Other 
absorbingly interesting things preserved here included 
furniture, Bunyan’s cabinet, his walking stick, dishes, 
and numerous other articles. There was also half of the 
long and narrow communion table, the other half being 
in the church where it is still in service. Originally the 
entire table stood in the center aisle so that the wor- 
shipers actually came to the Communion Table. 

It was now almost time for the evening church service. 
So I rambled again leisurely through the quaint streets 
of Bedford and then partook of some tea at a little tea 
shop and restaurant. It was housed in a building more 
than 500 years old, the windows overlooking the green 
where the setting sn was casting the Bunyan statue in 
bold relief against the foliage of the surrounding trees. 
Then retracing my steps back to Mill Street, I found to 
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my surprise that crowds of people were thronging down 
the street to three churches all located within a single 
block, the Baptist Church, the John Howard Memorial 
Church and the Bunyan Meeting House. All three had 
large audiences. What a contrast to conditions in 
America, where rarely does a summer preacher face a 
large Sunday evening audience. In Bunyan Meeting 
House the visiting summer preacher was Rev. Archibald 
Parsons of Bath, England, and he preached a thoughtful 
sermon on the measurement of spiritual values. He 
deplored the increasing tendency to apply material 
standards to spiritual success. Loyalty, sacrifice, vision, 
devotion, these and other virtues cannot be measured in 
terms of statistics or calculated in numbers. Very appro- 
priately the preacher drew upon the life of Bunyan in 
unfolding his theme. Here was a message that applies 
not alone to England. In these days of material success 
and economic prosperity America needs it also. The 
mania for numbers and statistics invades every realm 
of life even to the measurement of benevolence in terms 
of per capita giving and of religious and moral progress 
in terms of church statistics. 
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BUNYAN MEMORIAL WINDOW IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


THE GREATNESS OF JOHN BUNYAN 


Three hundred years have now passed since John 
Bunyan was born and two hundred and forty years since 
his death. His fame in literature is well established; his 
place in Christian history is secure; his influence on 
Christian thought shows no sign of waning. With this 
lapse of time it is not difficult to account for his greatness. 
Just as a mountain peak rises higher in majesty and 
splendor as the observer moves away from its base, so 
with the passing of the years John Bunyan grows greater 
and his claims to immortal fame become more impressive. 
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Of course he will always be remembered as the author 
of Pilgrim’s Progress. Yet his fame does not rest on that 
alone. He was a literary genius with sixty books as the 
product of his pen. Even if his “epic of the spiritual life,” 
as Pilgrim’s Progress has been called, had not been 
written, his fame in literature would be unchallenged. 

He was a mighty preacher. Just as it was said of the 
great opera singer Caruso that he never had to sing to 
an empty seat, so it might be said of Bunyan that he 
never had to preach to an empty pew. He is claimed to 
have been the most influential and most popular evan- 
gelical preacher of the seventeenth century. In London 
more than 1,200 people would come out at seven o’clock 
on a dark winter morning to hear him preach, while at a 
Sunday afternoon meeting 3,000 would crowd into the 
building and as many more would be turned away for 
lack of room. One of Bunyan’s staunchest friends was 
the Lord Mayor of London and his friendship grew out 
of an eagerness to hear him preach. The interest of the 
prison reformer, John Howard, in this mighty preacher 
has already been mentioned. 

Furthermore, the world will always recognize and 
honor him as a true apostle and an ardent champion of 
religious liberty. The grim iron-studded door of his 
prison cell pays noble tribute to the sacrifice of this 
faithful witness to evangelical Christianity. 

There are several other characteristics which con- 
tribute to his greatness. He possessed an extraordinary 
dramatic instinct. He had great poetic gifts. He was a 
master in the use of allegory. The world has produced 
no greater allegorist. Had Pilgrim’s Progress never been 
written, his claim to first place as a writer of allegories 
would easily rest on his second great book, The Holy War. 
Rudyard Kipling had this mighty work in mind when 
he paid tribute to John Bunyan in the familiar lines— 


A tinker out of Bedford 
A vagrant oft in quod, 

A private under Fairfax, 
A minister of God— 

Two hundred years and thirty 
Ere Armageddon came, 

His single hand portrayed it. 
John Bunyan was his name! 


His MESSAGE OF DIVINE GRACE 


In addition to these marks of greatness, one of Bun- 
yan’s chief claims to world fame in our day and generation 
rests in his message. He realized the heavy crushing 
burden of sin and he made plain that the only redemption 
from its burden came through divine grace. This is the 
message of John Bunyan. It is a message as old as 
Christianity itself; yet it needs constant repetition and 
re-emphasis as the years come and go. In these days 
when sin is being relegated to the realm of obsolete 
vocabulary and meaningless expressions, and when mod- 
ern psychology is attempting to account for all human 
conduct good and bad by the philosophy of behaviorism, 
the message of Bunyan comes like a clear, ringing clarion 
call down the centuries. A burden of sin is resting on 
humanity, individually as well as socially. Only the 
grace of God as revealed in the cross of Christ can 
remove it. 

In his admirable book, The Legacy of John Bunyan, 
which ought to be widely circulated and read throughout 
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the Baptist world, for it was written at the request of 
the Baptist World Alliance, Dr. W. Y. Fullerton has 
summarized Bunyan’s message as follows: 


The legacy which Bunyan has left us is the assurance of 
grace. Grace abounding to the chief of sinners. Not only is it 
the overwhelming subject of his great book, it is the one line 
upon which all his experience is threaded and the one theme 
to which he inevitably returns no matter where he begins. 
In spite of the wonderful variety of his writing he is almost 
like Paganini playing on one string. Looking back he sees 
grace; looking forward he sees grace; looking around he sees 
grace; looking upward he sees grace most of all... . Grace is 
Bunyan’s legacy. He is the Apostle of grace. And there is 
no doctrine that needs more to be recovered in the church 
of today. ... To Bunyan God was preeminently the God of 
grace. When he thought of himself it was of grace abounding 
to the chief of sinners. 


Three denominations have the right to claim Bunyan 
as their own. The Episcopal Church may claim him 
through his christening as an infant in the Abbey Church 
at Elstow. The Congregational denomination may claim 
him for he was licensed first as a Congregational minister 
and was pastor of the Bunyan Meeting House, a united 
Congregational and Baptist church. And the Baptist 
denomination may claim him because he was baptized 
by immersion and suffered for the cause of soul liberty. 


While these three denominations may thus claim him, 
he nevertheless belongs to the entire Christian world. He 
belongs to every age, for his message is as applicable 
today as it was to his day and generation. In this Bun- 
yan measures up to one of the true tests of moral great- 
ness which is the adaptability of a man and his message 
to a generation far removed from the one in which 
he lived and worked. 


From HuMBLE ORIGIN TO WORLD LEADERSHIP 


John Bunyan was a marvelous example of how a man 
of humble origin and sinful habits can rise to literary 
renown, moral greatness and world leadership. Today 
this son of a tinker, born at a time when tinkers were 
mostly regarded as gypsies and vagabonds, is honored 
all over the world. The youth with a countrywide repu- 
tation as a liar and habitual user of profanity became 
the author of a book that the London Times described as 
“the best supplement to the Bible.” Next to the Bible 
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it has had the greatest influence in religious thought of 
any book ever written. This ignorant young man, of 
practically no schooling, during his long twelve years’ 
imprisonment utilized his time in studying English and 
mastered the King James version of the Bible. Today 
his immortal allegory is universally recognized as a mas- 
terpiece in English literature. It is doubtful whether 
even Shakespeare or Milton surpass it in the beauty, 
purity and simplicity of its English. This despised, per- 
secuted Baptist preacher has become a world figure, and 
a stately memorial window in Westminster Abbey pays 
tribute to his memory. While in London I visited the 
Abbey and stood for a long time gazing at this immense 
window, the rich coloring of its marvelous stained glass 
bringing out with striking effectiveness scenes from Pil- 
grim’s Progress which it portrays. Here in this famous 
cathedral where are buried the great men of England, 
the memory of this Baptist preacher-author will forever 
be preserved with that of the Unknown Soldier of the 
great war, and the long line of British kings. As Dr. 
Clifton D. Gray said in his address at Toronto, “What 
curious changes are brought about by the passing of 
centuries. The Church that in the seventeenth century 
kept this humble Dissenter in durance for a dozen years, 
in the twentieth century permits a window to be built 
in his honor in one of the world’s greatest shrines.” 

From humbleness to greatness, from persecution to 
honored recognition, from sinfulness to profound moral 
and spiritual influence, from obscurity to world fame, 
what biography can compare with this matchless story 
of John Bunyan? Very appropriately has Rev. C. B. 
Cockett, a successor of Bunyan as pastor of Bunyan 
Meeting House, compared Bunyan with other great 
Johns in history when he said, ‘John Bunyan now ranks 
with the great Johns of history—John the Baptist, John 
the Apostle, John Calvin, John Knox, John Wesley— 
and he has been acclaimed as England’s greatest religious 
genius.” 

So the tinker of Bedford rose from obscurity and 
became the Immortal Dreamer. In his story of life’s 
spiritual pilgrimage he has bequeathed a heritage that 
will guide and cheer humanity throughout the ages. His 
mortal remains sleep peacefully in Bunhill Fields’ an- 
cient graveyard. His immortal soul still marches on, 
reminding man that he is a pilgrim, ever journeying 
from the City of Destruction to the City of Eternal Life. 





THE OLD MEETING HOUSE IN BEDFORD WHICH REPLACED THE ORIGINAL BARN 
WHERE BUNYAN BEGAN HIS PASTORATE 
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AFTER THE HURRICANE 


Letters From Our Missionaries in Stricken Porto Rico 


From Edna Clingan at Ponce 
Ponce, September 23. 


EAR FRIENDS: Cyclone announced! But that 
D did not impress me much on Wednesday evening, 
for several ‘times this summer others have been 
announced, but they either passed over or went around 
us. But on Thursday morning, the 13th of September, 
about nine o’clock, we heard such a clatter in the streets 
that we went to see what was the matter. The school 
children from the schools near us were all out on the 
street shouting and going home. Maria Teresa from the 
High School came running in with, “The mayor says 
the barometer is dropping fast and the cyclone is coming, 
and all the schools are out.” The wind was blowing in 
gusts then, but I went over to the church and did a few 
things in the office and saw that everything was shut up 
tight, and at 11:30 ran for home as fast as I could, for by 
that time the cyclone was upon us; it certainly was not 
going to pass us by this time. 

We sent the cook home, put the movable plants in the 
servants’ quarters, and fastened up the windows. We 
ate our lunch and by that time it was blowing hard. 
There are just two of us in the house, Miss Adams (the 
Christian missionary) and I, as Miss Shaw is in the 
States. We live in one side of a double cement house, 
and I scarcely realized what was going on outside. I 
took my afternoon siesta and then worked on books and 
finished a story. Miss Adams had not been in a cyclone 
before, so kept me informed; although I got up several 
times to see what was going on. The street was a river, 
the beautiful royal palms in the schoolyard back of our 
house were losing all their beautiful branches, some 
falling into our backyard. Before night there was 
nothing left but the straight stalk in the center, pitiful. 
The electricity went off in the morning, also the water, 
so we looked up our oil lamps and candles and put 
buckets and kettles out to catch water. About five 
o’clock there was a lull and Mr. Caldwell, the United 
Brethren missionary, came up in his car and took us 


around some of the streets and the plaza. I was very 
much surprised, for in our secure house I had no idea it 
had been so destructive. The plaza looked as if some 
fiend had just tried to see how much of a mess he could 
make. : 

Supper by lamplight was not over before it began 
again. I had just had my radio battery charged so was 
anxious to see if it would work, for I had not used it 
since returning from my vacation. To my surprise the 
tree where one end of my aerial was fastened and the 
pole at the other end had stood the test, and I listened 
all evening, during the most terrific hurricane, to Syra- 
cuse, Albany and New York. 

But it was not until the next day and succeeding days 
that the full import of the disaster came to me. All the 
days in a Catholic country carry the name of a saint, and 
this 13th day of September was San Felipe’s day. They 
call the hurricane San Felipe, Jr., for fifty-three years 
ago on the same day there was another. 

Friday morning the storm was over with very little 
damage to us. One of the front gates was blown off, the 
plants in the yard looked very sick, and there were leaves 
everywhere, even in the house. The water had come in 
under doors and windows and even the roof leaked, so 
that we were rather wet, but that was all. After break- 
fast Victoria and I put on our old shoes and started out. 
We went out to the bridge over the Portugues River on 
Comercio Street and the water was still very high, but 
it had been up over the top and around the ends out onto 
the highway. The poor people in their little houses along 
the banks were trying to clean up and find their belong- 
ings, and get the mud out of their houses, and the tree 
branches gathered and fences in order. They said several 
houses had been carried away. 

We then went over to the Barretts, the Christian mis- 
sionary family. All the beautiful trees in their yard were 
flat on the ground. Mr. Barrett took us all in the car 
and we went down to the Playa, out to Clausell, the 
Cantora, and through some of the main streets. I never 
saw such destruction. It was terrible. We all said there 
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simply were not words to describe it, and the kodaks 
could not begin to show the damage done. It was ap- 
palling! Trees down everywhere, and not one but had 
suffered the loss of branches and all the leaves, or those 
that had managed to stay on already looked dry and 
burnt, and a day or two later the country looked as if a 
fire had raged from hilltop to valley. The wharf suffered 
damages to the amount of $50,000. The sea simply lifted 
the whole floor, and there were tons of sugar stored in it. 
Half of the Playa, where Ruth Shaw works, was under 
water. Everywhere little houses were smashed or the 
roofs missing; in fact, roofs were missing on some of the 
nicest homes, and of course that meant everything 
ruined. Fortunately our little chapel in the Playa was 
not damaged, but a block away the Methodist church 
was smashed completely. Hardly a fence was left stand- 
ing anywhere and even brick walls and old buildings were 
all in ruins. Of course it means ruin to the farmers; the 
sugar cane looked burned, and the coffee which was to 
be a bumper crop with good prices is now a thing of the 
past. Bananas are completely ruined, and they had 
scarcely recovered after the San Liborio hurricane two 
years ago in July, although that was nothing in com- 
parison with this. 
Until Sunday noon there had been no communication 
from other parts of the island. But Sunday the steamer 
Ponce arrived from San Juan with our regular Friday 
mail and brought news from the other side. Also many 
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TYPICAL OF MANY HOMES THAT WERE DESTROYED BY THE 
HURRICANE 


people arrived from other parts on foot to see how their 
relatives stood the tempest. But they brought little 
news as to what came in later. 

Our own church suffered quite a bit. One whole side 
of the roof over the main part, and the roof over the 
back, were badly damaged and the zinc was carried off. 
People said that when zinc blew off the houses it looked 
as if aeroplanes or leaves were flying through the air. 
The loss of the zinc made the church leak, so everything 
inside was drenched. The organ and pulpit escaped, 
however. Two of our beautiful royal palms fell, one on 
top of the back part of the church. The bell was twisted 
so we could not ring it Sunday morning, and the patio 
looked like an African jungle with all the branches and 
leaves piled up in a tangled heap. A beam from the 
neighbor’s house pierced the roof over Don Hipolito’s 
office in the old Mission House, and stood on end in the 
middle of the room. We spent all day Saturday with 
three men cleaning up the debris. Streets were piled 
high with branches, as our streets are piled with snow 
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sometimes, waiting for the city trucks to carry them off. 

The electric men worked with amazing rapidity day 
and night, repairing some of the poles, but on Sunday 
night the church did not have electric light but used 
lanterns and oil lamps, and the service was rather dif- 
ferent. All the people, though their homes may have 
suffered damages, were glad that their lives were safe. 
In Ponce few lives were lost, but in other parts of the 
island many were killed. There was not one part of the 
island that escaped. Some churches in Ponce and sur- 
rounding neighborhoods were scarcely touched, while 
others were badly damaged or completely destroyed. 

Today, Monday, the 17th, Victoria and I took the 
little trip up here in the mountains to the little town of 
Villalba. This place was certainly hit hard. Down at the 
foot of the hill is a sad sight. Only the foundation of the 
principal store is left. The river rose so high during the 
night that it carried off the store completely with every- 
thing in it. The little hotel was unroofed and the drug 
store and other stores on the ground floor were ruined, 
and this morning they were shoveling out the mud and 
trash left by the river. All the way up here we saw nothing 
but ruins. It looks as if some child had been playing with 
blocks and toothpicks, and had gotten tired and tipped 
them over and smashed them. Telephone poles are 
broken in two or on the ground or tipped over, and the 
wires are one grand tangle all the way along the road. 
The little United Brethren church and parsonage were 
not damaged seriously, but between here and Juana Diaz 
in the little barrio of Romero both church and parsonage 
were smashed flat. . 

I tremble to think of the results of this terrible disaster 
to the island. It certainly does not look very pretty 
today, and when I came home from my vacation I 
thought I had never seen the island so pretty before. 
People were starving before; what will they do now? 
We need help now as never before. Our progress toward 
self-support is now set back many years. But God will 
take care of His own, so we are happy in that confidence. 
I am really surprised to see the conformity with which 
the stricken are taking their disaster. One of our families 
stayed in their house till part of the roof was taken off, 
then they ran across to the Blind Asylum building in 
front of their house and found it packed with poor people 
—more than 600 found refuge there that night. 

Sept. roth. As more news comes in from this stricken 
island the more terrible it becomes. Now I know that 
Ponce, with all its destruction, was fortunate, for the 
rest of the island was hit much harder. Papers began to 
arrive from San Juan Monday afternoon and our paper 
here was able to get some news. There were many 
deaths in the center of the island and in the country where 
they were not warned, and where water rose in the rivers 
so fast that they could not get away, or where the houses 
fell and killed or wounded them. In the little Methodist 
church at Guardarraya the church fell and killed eleven 
people, wounding others. Among those killed were the 
wife, mother, sister and child of Rev. Mr. Amaro, the 
pastor. 

Mr. Huse, our superintendent, arrived Tuesday in his 
rounds to various churches, and his story is a sad one. 
At Guzman Arriba our lovely chapel and pastor’s resi- 
dence are gone. This chapel was dedicated during the 
last hurricane two years ago in July and stood the test, 
but went all to pieces in this one. The little new chapel 
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at Cionage Alta, recently dedicated, is on the ground. 
Our lovely Rest Home, pastor’s residence and chapel at 
Las Cruces, are nowhere to be seen. Just boards and 
zinc and rubbish strewn all over the hillsides. The 
chapels at Cidra, Aguas Buanas Anon, in fact nearly all 
the wooden chapels, are piles of kindling wood. The 
cement ones nearly all suffered with damaged roofs. 

There is hardly an intact schoolhouse on the island. 
Most of the country ones have nothing left but the floor 
and the desks screwed to it. Many of the cement ones 
were either destroyed or unroofed. The sugar centrals 
are either badly damaged or in heaps. Mr. Huse said 
that in Barranquitas there was not a thing left to eat 
above ground. Oranges are selling for three for a penny 
in the market this morning, but when they are all brought 
in there will be no more left on the trees, and then what 
will they be? 

Mr. Caldwell was telling us last night that where their 
chapels had gone to pieces and the zinc was carried off, 
he was unable to find it, because the people who had been 
left without homes had taken it to make themselves 
shelters. He found one woman with a piece of zinc 
leaning up against a tree and a sick baby under it, and 
she said, “This is all the home I have now.” He was 
also talking to a farmer in the country not long ago, who 
was looking forward to a bumper coffee crop, and he 
made the remark that he had been all these years recov- 
ering from the terrible hurricane of San Ciriaco in 1899, 
and that this year he had one of the best crops he had 
ever had since that time. Mr. Caldwell remarked, ‘‘ What 
if a hurricane came before you harvest!” “Hush,” he 
said, “T’ll shoot myself if it does.” It came, and now he 
has to begin all over again, I suppose, if he hasn’t done 
what he said he would do. In Aibonito a man lost his 
wife and five children, so shot himself. 

So far we have heard of nothing serious to lives in our 
Mission, and all are thankful that it was not as terrible 
as that of San Ciriaco, for in that one, which lasted only 
four hours, the water rose so fast and the destruction 
took place so rapidly that the deaths were appalling. 
However, with thousands homeless and without food, 
what will they do? 

We are happy to note that the Red Cross and rich 
people on the island and at home are responding, and 
that is gratifying, I can tell you. Although the rich 
suffered much, naturally the poor are always the ones 
that suffer most. Just as I am closing this I ran to the 
door and bought the morning paper from San Juan and 
the headlines say, “Each day the necessity is more 
urgent to help victims of the hurricane. In Utuado they 
have buried forty-two besides those who were buried in 
the country. The situation is even more terrible than 


that which followed the cyclone of 1899.” Pray for us! 
EDNA CLINGAN. 


From Lydia Huber at San Juan 


Christian Center, Puerta de Tierra, 
San Juan, September 17. 


EAR FRIENDS: Theletter I sent to Miss Norcutt 
D was being written just as the storm struck us. The 
wind was blowing and the rain coming down 

in torrents all morning but we did not become greatly 
alarmed, although the rumor was abroad that a hurricane 
might strike Porto Rico. Well, after the palm fell on the 
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roof we began to hear terrible screams, and the crashing 
of trees and telephone and telegraph poles; then the 
crashing of roofs and the broken zincs flying through the 
air and being ripped off the roofs. We then knew the 
hurricane was upon us in all its demon force. We first 
rushed to the sa/a and there the rain was pouring in 
through the closed shutters. For five hours our little 
maid was kept busy there mopping up the water. We 
took up the rug and put bath towels in all the windows 
to soak up the water. Then we went to the church to 
find it flooded. We waded through the water and moved 
all the chairs and began sweeping out the water. For 
hours we kept this up. One young fellow came in to help 
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LAS CRUCES CHAPEL, COMPLETELY DESTROYED 


us and thanks to him we did not suffer more loss. If he 
had not boarded up the windows in the sala they would 
have gone and then no knowing what our story might 
have been. Then the big doors of the church were almost 
ripped off and it is a miracle that we were able to save 
them. In all the storm this young man helped us. 

At three o’clock the refugees began to come and ask for 
shelter—their homes were gone. The schoolrooms were 
thrown open and we did all we could to make the home- 
less comfortable. Thirty-five people found shelter with 
us this night. We were without water, electric light and 
telephone. All communication with the island and the 
outer world was broken off for several hours. We cannot 
communicate with Ponce even yet. People are walking 
from town to town and in this way we are receiving the 
news. Very little damage was done to the San Juan 
church. We have so much to be thankful for. At the 
time it seemed as if we were having an awful experience, 
but as we have seen the damage and destruction all 
around us we know that mopping up water and trying to 
attend to several people’s wants all at once was nothing, 
nothing—ah, words are poor mediums of expression after 
all, for they are inadequate to describe the after effects 
of the storm. 

Yesterday afternoon Petronila and I went on a tour of 
investigation. Really, one becomes physically sick just 
seeing the conditions of these poor, helpless people. 
Families homeless and hungry, their eyes mutely implor- 
ing aid. Sick at heart, one can only take their names and 
data and comfort them with the promise of help. Today 
I went to the Red Cross office and offered as many rooms 
as we could give at the Center as a Relief Station. In 
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this way we can organize the relief work better. All day 
yesterday and today the people have been coming in 
asking for clothes and food. We were without water for 
four days, and this in itself is a calamity. But imagine 
what this meant at this time when the storm left every- 
thing covered with dirt! This condition is usually fol- 
lowed by an epidemic of disease, but we are hoping for 
the best. 

We cannot ascertain the extent of the damage done, 
for communication with other towns is only just opening, 
but we have every reason to believe that the damage is 
great. Many, many deaths have been reported. In our 
Mission the loss will be great for each hour we are receiv- 
ing fresh news of disasters. Villages are demolished and 
the trees and palms obstruct the highway. One hardly 
knows which way to turn. I am sure you would want me 
to use the Center as a relief station in connection with the 
Red Cross if they care to accept my offer. In this way 
we shall make contacts. with the neighborhood and gain, 
I hope, the opening wedge which I have been praying 
for, but never dreamed it would come this way. 

The water came on yesterday and it is a great blessing, 
to be thankful for. We expect the electric lights to be 
turned on in the streets in a day or two, and then by the 
end of the week we may have connections in the houses. 
Last night the church service was conducted as usual; 
oil lamps were used and people held candles. Until we 
have elctric lights I have suspended some of the evening 
meetings. It is not safe for the women and girls to be 
out on the dark streets. Miss Ryder and I ventured out 
on Friday to see how the folk were at Rio Piedras. Miss 
Howell will write you about her experiences at Villa 
Roble. However, let me say that it might have been 
much worse. Other houses on the same side of the street 
as Villa Roble lost all the glass windows, yet only a few 
of ours were broken. Nothing happened to Mr. Riggs’ 
house. Rio Piedras church was not damaged. 

May the Lord provide for our needs at this time. 
Every day more news is received of churches gone. Our 
people will be hard up for months to come and our church 
offerings will suffer. But again this may be the means of 
a spiritual awakening. This catastrophe will draw our 
people nearer to God.—Lyp1a HUBER. 
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From Martha Howell at Rio Piedras 
Rio Piedras, Porto Rico, September 20. 
EAR FRIENDS: By this time you will have been 
D informed of our terrible experiences during the 
hurricane which has brought so much destruction 
to our pretty island. 

I wish that I might tell you something in description 
of the twenty-four hours of rain and wind which blew, 
according to the weather authorities, at the rate of more 
than 150 miles an hour, and the misery that this brought 
in its wake. The bravery which the girls displayed in 
trying to keep the windows and door fronr blowing in or 
out was wonderful. They nailed and they tied and 
propped, and our losses, I am sure, are less because of the 
good work of the household. Our good strong house was 
filled with water on all floors, but with so many hands 
at work we were able to remove books from the library 
and do many other things that saved our equipment. 

The greatest damage was to the roof of the house. 
You probably knew that it was of tarred paper. This 
blew away in large pieces, the roof being high and exposed 
without the shelter of other buildings. I am awaiting the 
coming of a man this morning to begin work on this, for 
it is the most important item in the reparation needed. 
One window, wooden, and the door and transom of glass 
of the large dormitorio salon were practically blown out, 
and some of the other windows loosened about the glass 
panes. The pretty white ceilings are all stained, one of the 
big flower urns at the front of the building has lost its 
holding, a great limb of the rubber tree falling on it. 

We are glad that the destruction of the property here 
was not greater. We are sorry for the wrecking of so 
many of our churches and parsonages. The churches 
destroyed, according to those who have been about 
through these towns, are the Trujillo chapel, Las Cruces, 
de Cayey, Jerusalem, Cienegalto, the roof of the Cidra 
church, Peniel, Guzman Arriba; and the Rest Home at 
Las Cruces is lying flat. Most of the churches, as you 
may note, are country churches. None of our pastors or 
workers were hurt, according to the reports which we 
have had. We are trying to do what we can in coopera- 
tion with the Red Cross and by other means for the relief 
of the thousands so badly stricken —MartHa Howe Lt. 








TRAINING SCHOOL ENTRANCE, RIO PIEDRAS, BEFORE THE HURRICANE 
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How the Karen Baptists Undertake Big Tasks 


A REALLY REMARKABLE EXAMPLE OF DARING AND GIVING: 
DEVOTION AND CONSECRATION THAT MAKE STRONG APPEAL 


BY REV. W. D. SUTTON OF TAVOY 


HE annual meetings of the Tavoy-Mergui Associa- 
| tion for 1928 were held in Pi Cha Village, Mergui 
District. Formerly the missionary in order to go 
to Pi Cha Village had to go in a Karen or Burmese boat 
which took three to four days’ sailing, varying with the 
wind, from Tavoy; that was before the days of the motor 
cars in Burma and the country’s fair roads. Being able 
to reach the village by motor, I engaged a taxi to take 
some Karens, me and our luggage there, while Marion 
remained at home with our two little sons, who needed 
her attention. They are too young to travel. By 6:30 
a.m. my taxi was on its journey, and we were soon on the 
Mergui road and out of Tavoy town. Passing through 
villages, running through many farming sections of 
paddy land, and skirting around the bases of hills, we 
reached the village of Mindat where we had to cross the 
Mindat River. The tide was too far out for us to cross 
over, and we had to wait for it to come in. The ferry is 
very primitive. Two small boats lashed together, with 
a bridge upon them to keep them from parting and 
forming what you and your taxi crossed the river on. 
The driver has to drive the car up heavy but narrow 
planks to get you on the bridge, and has to cut his engine 
off quickly to keep you on it and from running into the 
river. It is a bit exciting, but you get used to it, espe- 
cially as we had to cross three rivers in like manner. 

The ride to the village was one to delight any lover 
of nature. Rivers and plains, mountains and valleys, 
dense and thick jungle, barren and sandy stretches, and 
paddy lands just beginning to be prepared for this year’s 
sowing when the rains begin, passed rapidly but pleas- 
ingly before us as we sped upon our way. At 1:30 we 
reached the banks of the Pi Cha River. Here we left 
our taxi and had a mile to walk along the river bank. 
Upstream we came to a place where we crossed the river 
and came to the village of Pi Cha. The school and chapel 
had been cleared out for my residence while I was there. 
Soon my traveling kit was brought up and unpacked 
and I was settled. 

On that evening, Tuesday, a prayer service was held. 
Many of the Christians participated. Before we left the 
mendat, the place of meeting, a very important announce- 
ment was made to the effect that at the 6:30 service the 
next morning the question would come up of whether or 
not the Karens of the Tavoy-Mergui Districts should 
entertain the All-Burma Baptist Convention and .cele- 
brate the 100th anniversary of the baptism of Ko Tha 
Byu, the first Karen to become a Baptist convert in 
Tavoy. Bright and early the next morning the Karens 
filled the chapel in order to be able to vote upon the 
question. Previously the invitation had been extended 
at the Convention in Moulmein last year, but it was 
feared that it was too big a job for Tavoy to undertake. 
It had never been held in a town as small as Tavoy. 
The Karens have debts and are erecting a new church 
and school building which will cost a lakh and half of 
rupees. Entertaining the Convention would cost money. 


These facts and figures caused doubt to rise in the 
minds of many as to the wisdom of entertaining the 
Convention. But this was the 100th anniversary of 
Ko Tha Byu’s baptism; it happened in Tavoy; it can 
only be fittingly celebrated in Tavoy. Christians all over 
Burma are anxious to come for the celebration. A dele- 
gation from the U. S. A. is expected. Because we have 
never done it before, is not a good and sufficient reason 
why it should not be done now. It was evident that no 
one was against it on principle, simply upon debts. After 
hearing different ones give expression to their opinions 
as written above, the Karens were anxious to vote. They 
voted. Unanimously they determined to use their golden 
opportunity to greet their fellow Christians from all over 
Burma and some from beyond the seas, and start them 
upon a grander century of work and love for Jesus to 
whom they owe everything. When the vote settled the 
question and the previous invitation stood as good as 
gold, a motion was carried to appoint a committee to 
apportion the getting of sufficient food to feed all the 
expected delegates. It was asked to report at a later 
session. It did. When the report was read by Thra Ah 
Bu, he asked that there be no grumbling over the re- 
quests made by the committee which had tried to divide 
up everything fairly to the strength of the villages and 
individuals. ‘Then he began and received intensive hear- 
ing as he read. 

Tavoy, 20 baskets of rice; Mytta, 19 baskets of rice; 
Eh-Eh, 15 baskets of rice, and so on. Village after village 
was given its quota until the total number of baskets of 
rice reached 337. Likewise the number of pigs asked from 
the different villages totaled 56. Nine individuals prom- 
ised ten cows. Each Christian was requested to donate 
one chicken. Certain villages can secure certain foods 
better than others because of their location or on account 
of the character of the soil near them. The villages on 
the sea or near it are to supply the dried fish. Where 
vegetables grow well the villages will give vegetables. 
A few villages right in the rear of the bamboo country 
will supply thousands of bamboos needed for the mendat 
and the temporary dining shed and cook house. The 
villages all over the district will be busy securing their 
share of food or supplies for the Convention. In addition 
every Christian has been asked to give Rs. 8/ at least. 
Those Christians having monthly salaries of a good 
yearly income are expected to give half a month’s salary 
or the equivalent. 

That is the story, in a few words of how the poor 
Karens of Tavoy-Mergui Districts, working together, 
planned in February to entertain comfortably the All- 
Burma Baptist Convention in October. Yet this is not 
the whole story because it does not describe fully the 
magnificent spirit of the Karens. As soon as the report 
was finished several pastors wanted the floor at once. 
I had little time to wonder what was going to happen. 
Were we going to hear opposition raised on the ground 
that too much had been asked of the Karens? The pastor 
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who got the floor said his village was a small one, but 
they could do more than the committee asked of them. 
The committee were glad to hear that, and immediately 
added one more pig to their contribution. Several 
others in order sought for larger quotas, but there was 
not a voice of opposition or grumbling to be heard. 
The usual meetings of the Blue Ribbon and Christian 
Societies were held. The C. E. meetings were enlivened 
by appeals from non-Christian villages for pastors and 
teachers. One village especially, considered as an excel- 
lent place for future Christian development, received a 
hearty vote to be provided with a pastor. Then some one 
raise1 the ever-present shocking question, “From where 
are we going to get the money to pay the pastor’s 
salary?”” The amount in the C. E. treasury was just 
Rs. 200/, and it was all to be expended in paying the 
salary of seminary students who work in villages during 
the hot season. The enthusiasm was so high that they 
wanted to know how much money was in the treasuries 
of the Blue Ribbon and Home Mission Societies. They 
found out Rs. 185/ and Rs. 104/ respectively, but they 
also heard that the work contemplated by these societies 
would require all the money and more too. What were 
they to do? A friend unknown to them put up the money 
necessary, and rejoicing will be great when it is generally 
known that is the way the pastor was sent to the village. 
Our new church and school building—the Morrow 
Memorial—being constructed at the expense of the 
Government (Ministry of Education) and the Karens, 
each to contribute half of the cost, is progressing as fast 


as the Karens can collect their share of the money. Our 


money was practically depleted when I went to the 
Association. I had to know how much the Karens would 
give and when. I told the elders I must know these 
things. At the afternoon session I was to learn the 
answer to my question. They discussed the financial 
condition of the building among themselves. A tele- 
gram had been sent previously to the Headmaster of 
the Tavoy school to send our eleven-piece band back to 
the Association. They left Tavoy at 6 a. m. in a taxi- 
lorry, and reached Pi Cha about 1:30. They had scarcely 
time to know they had arrived before they were asked 
to play in order to attract the people to the meeting. 
The crowd gathered. The meeting opened. The Presi- 
dent of the Association said the session would be devoted 
to Morrow Memorial. After they read a short passage 
of Scripture and had prayer, Thra Tudee was called 
upon for a short speech. He explained the critical finan- 
cial condition which the building fund faced. With only 
Rs. 750/ in hand and Rs. 20,300 needed as quickly as 
possible to carry on the building, and prevent what has 
already been done from being partly damaged by the 
rains which start in May, it was clear to all they must 
hustle with their cash contributions to the building fund. 
There was not much cash to be had, but every one 
wanted to know how much money could be counted 
upon by the Ist of May. 

They then proceeded to find out. The people saw 
three strange-looking blackboards and some snowy- 
white chalk right in front of everybody. These were to 
be used to write down the contributions to the Morrow 
Memorial. Those who would subscribe had to take the 
white chalk, write their name down on the blackboard 
and the amount of the pledge opposite it. When the 
invitation was given to come up and write down the 
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amount of your pledge, there was not a rush to grab the 
chalk. All eyes centered upon some of the Karen elders. 
We wanted to see what they were going to do. Then some 
one shouted for U Shwe Po to start off, but he did not 
jump up, instead he was looking for a hymn that would 
express his thoughts. He selected “What Hast Thou 
Done for Me?” He read it through to the people and 
concluded by saying he was going to do something for 
Him. Turning, he walked up to the blackboard and with 
the white chalk he wrote down Rs. 5580. That was 
grand. The people applauded vigorously. Next they 
were anxious to see Thra Gwaw Po. He took the white 
chalk and said that he did not have ready cash but some 
things that he could convert into cash readily, and wrote 
down he would give 





1 elephant (cheap at price) -....... Rs. 3000 
1 piece paddy land........................-- Rs. 2500 
eae ae Rs. 40 
1 cow, 10; 1 horse, 25; 1 goat,5....Rs. 40 

Total ; Rs. 5580 





Again there was an outburst of applause. Next came 
Thra Nu Ru, a successful pastor in Mytta village for 
over thirty years. Taking the white chalk in hand he 
wrote down Rs. 2000/ as his share in the fund. A pro- 
cession of faithful pastors filed up the aisles to do their 
part, and not one present failed to give something. Their 
gifts ranged from Rs. 20/ to Rs. 300/. One pastor who 
works in a non-Christian village, whose people give him 
no aid, but “drink liquor by the kerosene tin,” as he 
described it; who grows his own paddy in order to live, 
and has so little that the C. E. Societies give him Rs. 60/ 
per year to assist him—this man with face beaming, 
wrote opposite his name Rs. 60/. I have heard of sacri- 
fice, but I saw it when that man wrote down that gift. 
Take another, Thra Ah Du, a young man and pastor of 
the Tavoy Town Church. He is paid Rs. 45/ a month, 
and he wrote opposite his name Rs. 150/. It is certainly 
true that the gifts from the pastors represent the most 
generous gifts they have ever given. When the people 
saw what the pastors were doing they had to do well. 

The next group ready to do their part were the 
teachers from the Tavoy school and throughout the 
districts. All present subscribed and their contributions 
were from one-half month’s salary to a month or more. 
The village headmen were called upon and each gave 
according to his ability from Rs. 15/ to Rs. 50/. In 
order that none of the Christians may lose their oppor- 
tunity to contribute, it was voted that each church should 
accept as its quota the number of Christians times fifteen 


and call the result rupees quota for the church. That 


motion passed. Including a gift of Rs. 50/ that came after 
the meeting, the Karens raised in pledges the magnificent 
sum of Rs. 16, 527,an amount beyond my dreams. How the 
Karens purpose to erect that new school and church 
building in honor of Thra Morrow, who served them 
acceptably for 29 years, was easily seen. They will pay 
to put it up if it takes most everything they have. They 
have said “On with the building, we’ll pay for it, cost 
what it may.” The building is going up! 

The Karens are comparatively small in number, but 
they are not afraid to attempt new things. Reports from 
the Association reveal two new churches added to our 
number, some new village schools, more baptisms than 
last year, and improvements in nearly all phases of work. 
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TAMED ELEPHANTS IN ASSAM IN THE SERVICE OF THE GOVERNMENT 


In the Hills of Assam 


BY REV. R. H. EWING OF TURA 


}HE American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety is doing work in twelve different 
languages in Assam. And yet there are 
tribes in that Province going untouched 
by us or by any other mission. There are 
three great sections of our work in Assam— 
the Assam Valley Convention, the Garo 
Hills Convention, and the Naga Manipur State Conven- 
tion. Each one of these groups is just as important as 
any other. They are so situated that it is very hard for 





them to come in contact with each other. It is as easy 
for the Baptists in Mexico to come in contact with the 
Baptists in Canada, as for the Garo Hills Baptists to 
come in contact with the Naga Hills Baptists; and about 
the same can be said of the Assam Valley Baptists with 
the Garo Hills Baptists. In addition to the geographical 
difficulties there are also linguistic difficulties. The 
members of these groups cannot understand the lan- 
guages used in the other two groups. This constitutes 
a serious obstacle to missionary work. 





THE FIRST AND ONLY BOY SCOUT TROOP AMONG THE GAROS IN ASSAM, WITH SCOUTMASTER R. H. EWING, THE 
AUTHOR OF THIS ARTICLE, SEATED IN THE FRONT ROW 
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SCENES FROM ASSAM 


1st Column: A MISSIONARY CROSSING A MOUNTAIN STREAM; BOAT LANDING ON THE BRAHMAPUTRA RIVER; GARO WOMEN WORSHIP- 
ING AT A SPIRIT SHRINE; PICTURESQUE SCENERY IN THE GARO HILLS. 2nd Column: RAPID TRANSIT BY OX-CART 
IN THE GARO HILLS; TYPICAL GARO HEADMAN, HIS WIFE AND TWO DAUGHTERS; AN ANIMIST PRIEST 
AND HIS FAMILY IN FRONT OF THEIR HOME 
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Not many years ago a Garo Hills Christian was called 
to the other end of the Province on business. To reach 
there he took a Brahmaputra River steamer. It took him 
three weeks to make the trip. On board he met a Naga 
Christian. They did not know each other’s native lan- 
guage nor did they know any other language in common. 
One day the Garo Hills Christian saw a glow in the face 
of the Naga man that made him think he was a Christian. 
He went to him and asked, “Christian?” The Naga 
assented; then they knelt in prayer, one praying in Garo 
and the other in Naga. For eight days those two men 
were on the river steamer together and enjoyed each 
other’s company because they both knew Christ. 

Great changes are taking place in all three of the Assam 
Baptist Mission sections. Fifty years ago the Garos and 
Nagas were head-hunters; their main sport was raiding 
the plains or other villages and bringing back more than 
a few human heads. Today we find no head-hunting 
among these tribes. Instead we find 11,000 Christians 
in the Garo Hills and about 8,000 Christians in the Naga 
Hills. Fifty years ago there were no schools and no 
written languages in the Garo and Naga Hills. Today 
400 schools are registered and their languages have been 
transcribed. In both languages the Bible is the standard 
for spelling and grammar. Fifty years ago the Garos and 
Nagas looked upon the missionary as their enemy. To- 
day 19,000 Christians look upon him as their spiritual 
leader, and thousands of non-Christians look upon him 
as a friend. 

Great changes are taking place in the Assam Hills and 
valley, but not as fast as we would like to see them be- 
cause of the shortage of missionaries and appropriations. 
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Every day the missionaries on these fields see oppor- 
tunities slip away because they are unable to act at the 
right moment. Last year in the Garo Hills eighty-five 
applications from non-Christian villages for mission 
schools had to be turned down because of the lack of 
funds. That means 2,550 Garo children have gone un- 
taught in the three R’s and religion, when, if we had had 
the money, they would have been in school. Do you 
know that only 5 percent of the people in the Garo Hills 
can read and write? Perhaps some one will say the Garos 
are simple and could not learn even though they had the 
chance. I want to tell you about Dewansing. 

Dewansing was born of heathen parents in the man- 
eating tiger district of the Garo Hills. As far as we know 
it is the most backward part of Assam. Dewansing’s 
mother stuck bamboo splinters in his right ear so as to 
let the demons out of his body. The splinters pierced the 
ear drum and today Dewansing can hear nothing in that 
ear. The missionary brought Dewansing to Tura and 
supported him in school for a short time. Although he 
was hard of hearing in one ear he learned very fast. His 
parents were so poor they could not even send one day’s 
rice with Dewansing when he left home to march five 
days to Tura. But, by the missionary giving him work 
after school hours, he was able to finish the Tura Middle 
English School. The'last two years the missionary has 
supported Dewansing in the Government High School in 
Shillong, the capital of Assam. Last year he stood second 
in scholarship with 400 other students to compete. 
Students from Hindu, Mohammedan, Khasi, Lhusi, 
Naga and Bengali homes were not able to surpass this 
Garo boy in scholarship. 





STUDENTS AND TEACHERS OF THE BIBLE TRAINING SCHOOL AT TURA, ASSAM 
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]| THE EDITORS POINT OF VIEW 





PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING 


Most heartily do we thank Thee, O Lord, for all Thy 
mercies, and for Thy loving care over all Thy creatures. 
We bless Thee for the gift of life, for Thy protection 
round about us, for Thy guiding hand upon us, and for 
the many tokens of Thy love within us: especially for 
the saving knowledge of Thy dear Son, our Redeemer; 
and for the living presence of Thy Spirit, our Comforter. 
We thank Thee for friendship and duty, for good hopes 
and precious memories, for the joys that cheer us and 
for the trials that teach us to trust in Thee. In all these 
things, our Heavenly Father, make us wise unto a right 
use of Thy great benefits; and so direct us that in word 
and deed we may render an acceptable thanksgiving 
unto Thee, in Jesus Christ our Saviour. Amen. 


COME, LET US GIVE THANKS 


We have this year one profound cause for national 
thanksgiving. That is the signing of the multilateral 
treaties to outlaw war. It is true that the treaties have 
to be ratified by our Senate before the great transaction 
becomes effective in the United States. We cannot con- 
ceive, however, that the Senate will fail to second the 
action of the State Department which has given this 
country a new standing and moral leadership among the 
nations of the world. There will very likely be an attempt 
by some extreme partisans to make a party issue out of 
the measure, but every care has been taken by Mr. 
Kellogg and the President to keep the matter on the high 
plane of world interest in securing an enduring basis for 
peace, and free from party claims. Surely popular senti- 
ment will be sufficient to save us from the shame and 
disgrace of repudiating solemn contracts which our Gov- 
ernment proposed and carried to successful acceptance 
by the world powers. Let us as American citizens help 
to create the right public opinion and a full appreciation 
of what the treaties mean for the future of civilization. 

As for causes for individual thanksgiving, we can 
scarcely fail to find many as we review the past year. 
Counting one’s blessings has its merit as a means of 
inciting thankfulness, but as a rule the blessings counted 
are chiefly of a material character. Suppose that we 
begin this time with the internal and not the external, 
with the things of the spirit. Have we been constantly 
thankful! for the religion that centers in the experiences 
of the soul; for the good news that is the revelation of 
God the Father in Jesus Christ the Son; for the way of 
life taught and lived by our Lord and Master, and such 
progress in it as by His loving help we have been able to 
make? Let us give thanks renewedly and with all our 
hearts for the kingdom of God within us, the life that is 
hid with Christ in God, the peace that the world can 
neither give nor take away, the faith and grace that fill 
the present with strength for loving service, and gild the 
future with immortal hope. 

Come, let us give thanks for Jesus Christ and His 
salvation, and resolve that we will join in the undertaking 
to spread the knowledge of Him throughout the earth. 


THE LAYMEN’S RENAISSANCE | 


On another page we give some account of the Baptist 
Laymen’s Conferences which have been held during the 
past months. We have asked Mr. Coleman, who is the 
chairman of the National Laymen’s Council, to tell our 
readers what the movement signifies and is accomplish- 
ing. It has in it elements of promise that cannot easily 
be estimated. In too many of the laymen’s projects and 
movements of the past there has been a lack of perma- 
nent driving power, of organization with a view to long- 
time and educational development. These sporadic 
movements originated and were generally engineered to 
meet some financial emergency, and when the emergency 
was over they soon fell into innocuous desuetude. They 
were not made sufficiently impressive to the laymen to 
give membership a positive value, something that was a 
worthwhile privilege as well as a Christian opportunity 
to serve in church and community. The present move- 
ment is intensely in earnest, as everything is that has 
Mr. Coleman (we cannot get used to calling him Doctor, 
and doubt if he wants us to) at its head. He believes 
that the laymen of the church have a full share with the 
pastor in the responsibilities of church activity and 
evangelistic outreach. He is sure from experience that 
joy in membership and growth in grace and power come 
with personal pledge and part in some direct form of 
religious work. A living church today demands not only 
a living man in the pulpit with the gospel of a living 
Christ to preach, but living men in the pews to add the 
power and influence of their Christianized personalities 
in all the forms of service in which the church should 
engage. No minister can ‘do’ all the work alone, and it 
would be a weak church if he could. Lay development is 
the crying need of the period, when the churches are 
being assailed on all sides as incompetent and indifferent. 
And this development does not mean a lot of new com- 
mittees and bustling activities. It means, on the con- 
trary, the beginning on the part of each layman with 
himself, to discover anew his religion and what real place 
it has in his life; to find then what the claims of the 
Master are upon him, and whether he is willing to pay 
the price in interest, time, personal service and definite 
consecration. Given a body of laymen who have learned 
to meditate and pray, to know themselves, to recognize 
their obligations as church members and professed dis- 
ciples of Jesus, and who are resolved to stand with and 
around the pastor in the work of spreading the gospel, 
and all the rest will be assured. This is what the lay 
movement ought to mean for Northern Baptists. 


THE EMERGENCY IN PORTO RICO 


The emergency call this year comes from Porto Rico. 
All the later news since the fatal Thursday, September 
13, when the hurricane swept the beautiful little island, 
leaving death and destruction in its wake, has intensified 
the terror and pathos and suffering of the situation. 
Hundreds of thousands of people—men, women and 
children—homeless, hungry, foodless, without daily 
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bread for today or resources for tomorrow, not knowing 
whither to turn. The cry for help was at once sent out, 
the Red Cross took charge, two shiploads of food were 
soon on the way, and the giving of the Americans for the 
relief of distress and want began. But the need is too 
great to be fully met or even comprehended. 

Of course our Baptist missions and churches shared 
in the general ruin. The escape from death of our mission- 
aries and native workers was marvelous. Superintendent 
Riggs, Rev. Coe Hayne, Mr. Huse and others are investigat- 
ing and getting the facts as rapidly as possible. Meanwhile 
we are able to give our readers some graphic descriptions 
by our young women missionaries at Ponce, San Juan, 
and Rio Piedras, of the terrifying experiences through 
which they passed. The story will be read with sympathy; 
and there is more to come. Mr. Hayne sends what he 
calls one of the finest manuscripts he has ever received. 
It is the account by Miss Antonia Vasquez of Cayey, a 
student in the Woman’s Missionary Training School in 
Rio Piedras, of her journey to her home the day after 
the storm ceased, when no one knew what roads were 
passable. We agree that the description is remarkable, 
and our readers will have it in the December issue. 

Meanwhile, let us not wait till then to do something 
worthy for the stricken people in Porto Rico. On the 
second cover page the Home Mission Societies make a 
joint appeal for an emergency fund. Mr. Hayne reports 
that all church communions have sustained heavy prop- 
erty losses. Word reaches San Juan continually from re- 
mote country districts of the complete destruction of 
chapels and manses. Yet in spite of personal losses 
and the demolition of their churches, the missionary 
pastors and their families are remaining in their districts 
to help in the relief and reconstruction work. The Red 
Cross has appreciated their service. Prof. Jose C. Rosario, 
of the University of Porto Rico, after investigating a 
portion of the island, says approximately 114,000 homes 
in country districts have been destroyed. 

Mr. Riggs says that seventeen of our chapels and two 
parsonages have been totally destroyed. He estimates 
the replacement values of buildings and furnishings at 
about $48,000; but this does not take into account the 
loss of ability of the churches to pay the large portion 
they have been paying of the pastors’ salaries. A special 
fund will be needed for this purpose. Some entire con- 
gregations will have to receive financial aid for six months 
or a year. Then, the pastors have lost their personal 
possessions, some everything, and hundreds of Baptist 
families lost all their earthly goods, have no placeto live 
in, and no way to earn a living. 

“What shall we do with this field?” asks Mr. Riggs. 
“Must we abandon these peopleand leave them without 
religious services in this time of their so great need of the 
comfort of their God?” We believe Northern Baptists 
have only one answer to that. 


NOT A DAY BUT A WEEK 


We made a grave error in October issue and hasten to 
correct it. We said that the World Wide Guild and the 
Children’s World Crusade were to undertake this year 
the great task of carrying the entire budget expense of 
the denomination for a day. That seemed a big enough 
goal. But we should have said, FOR A WHOLE WEEK! 
Think of that, you older folk! Five days for the Guilders 
and two for the Crusaders—and they are at it, with 
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determination and enthusiasm and joy in the planning 
and the work. We make humble apologies. The only 
good that may come out of it is this extra publicity which 
it gives to these remarkable organizations, which are the 


-alert religious education processes in action among our 


girls and young women and the junior boys and girls. 
We congratulate both groups on the spirit with which 
they. engage in such an ambitious enterprise. And we 
promise not to say day again when we ought to say week. 
We have every confidence, moreover, that they will do 
what they set out to. They have a record of that sort. 


THE CONVENTION ANNUAL 


This portly volume for 1928, with its 625 quarto pages, 
comes with commendable promptness when the late date 
of the Convention at Detroit is considered. The Fore- 
word is signed by Dr. Clarence M. Gallup, the new 
recording secretary who succeeds Dr. Maurice Levy, 
longtime occupant of that position and now successor to 
Dr. W. C. Bitting as corresponding secretary. The 
Annual is rightly held to be an essential to a correct and 
thorough understanding of our complicated denomina- 
tional machinery. It enables one with a fair degree of 
imagination to visualize our work. 

The first 280 pages are given to the minutes of the 
Convention, the Convention directory, committees and 
boards, and the directory of the cooperating and affiliated 
organizations. This makes a volume complete in itself. 
The second part, of 344 pages, contains the reports of the 
five cooperating societies—-Home, Foreign and Publica- 
tion. The reports of the Executive Committee and the 
Boards of the Convention—Education, Ministers and 
Missionaries, and Missionary Cooperation—are a part 
of the minutes. So are the reports of the various and 
numerous committees and groups which find place in the 
Convention program. The illustrations present excellent 
portraits of President Harris, Dr. Bitting, Dr. Villers, 
who preached the annual sermon, Dr. Gleiss and Judge 
Marsh of Detroit, who did such yeoman service to make 
the Convention comfortable and happy, and Mrs. 
George W. Coleman, retiring from the presidency of the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society after seven years of 
arduous service in that position. 

One cannot run through these packed pages without 
being greatly impressed by the large enterprises and 
manifold activities of the denomination at home and 
abroad. Many too are the lines of interest and outreach. 
If the Convention proceedings are any indication, one 
thing which Northern Baptists need not fear is stagna- 
tion. The varied work shows signs of earnest purpose 
and effort, with definite goals in sight. We confess to 
interest in the Historical Table, which carries memory 
back to Washington in 1907 and Oklahoma City in 1908, 
when the organization was perfected and Hon. Charles E. 
Hughes was elected the first president. What a noble 
line of occupants we have had in that position—thirteen . 
laymen (for Mrs. Montgomery may be so classed) and’ 
five ministers, or fourteen laymen including Mr. Harris. 
How honored also in the preachers—all men with gospel 
messages vivified through personality. Then the sum- 
mary of denominational statistics, what a light it throws 
upon many points if carefully studied. We note that the 
total membership of the Northern Baptists is put at 
1,412,879, as against 1,391,737 in 1927, a gain of 21,142. 
The total number of baptisms was 66,410, as against 
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66,652 the year preceding, a loss of 242. Other statistics 
which call for consideration we leave to another time. 
The Annual is a vast fact-storehouse, which should be 
drawn upon and not allowed to become a storage ware- 
house. The group of co-working editors and compilers 
is to be congratulated on work worth doing, well done. 


A NOTABLE OFFER 


The General Education Board of New York has 
offered to Morehouse College, Atlanta, the. sum of 
$300,000 toward an endowment fund, conditioned upon 
the raising of an equal amount by the institution within 
the next three years. Morehouse is one of the oldest 
Negro colleges in America and has made a notable 
record in training the youth of the race in character 
and leadership, numbering today among its alumni ten 
college presidents and many outstanding preachers, 
teachers, social workers, and professional and business 
men. For 30 years the institution has been under the 
presidency of Rev. John Hope, a Ph. D. of Brown 
University, who was recently honored by McMaster 
University, Toronto, with the degree of LL. D. 
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{| Of course it is difficult to forecast with certainty what will 
be done three or four months hence, but unless present designs 
fail of realization the January “Latchstring,” toward whose 
hanging-out we are beginning to look, will summon Elihu 
Norton and Amy from their retreat and place upon them the 
production of another Commentary for the January issue. 
The purpose of this will be like that of the former one, to 
provide such supplementary facts concerning the visiting 
Youth of the World who are to-enter our Baptist homes as 
shall make their coming of the utmost value. In other words, 
“Let knowledge grow from more to more.”’ You will want 
that issue. 


{| In Porto Rico our missionaries and workers and pastors 
have all been helping in every way. All evangelical pastors 
offered their services to the Red Cross. Miss Huber, of the 
Woman’s Society, and her co-workers have established an 
employment agency in San Juan. The students at the 
Evangelical Seminary (housed in the Grace Conway Memorial, 
Baptist) went out immediately after the storm and engaged in 
rescue work. The Red Cross has taken them over, the school 
having a recess. 


| To give a single illustration of what Mr. Hayne and Mr. 
Riggs found on a horseback ride up into the Porto Rican 
mountains, at Jerusalem (so named by our Baptist people ) 
the chapel was lifted bodily from its wooden foundations and 

blown into bits. Part of the chapel floor was intact and upon 
it the congregation held services and Bible school on Sunday. 
But of the forty or more families of the church at Jerusalem, 
practically all have lost their houses and goods and maturing 
crops, and this is a typical case. 


{| Baptists everywhere are indebted to Rev. C. Bernard 
Cockett, Minister of Bunyan Meeting House in Bedford, for 
his admirable illustrated booklet, ‘John Bunyan’s England,” 
which he prepared in commemoration of the Bunyan Ter- 
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centenary. Many of the illustrations in this issue are repro- 
duced from that booklet. 


{| Good news has been announced by President W. J. Clark 
of Virginia Union University of Richmond, Va., relative to 
increased endowment for this Baptist school for Negro youth. 
In a campaign just closed the Negroes raised $90,000; Julius 
Rosenwald, of Chicago, added $10,000 to that, making a 


total of $100,000. An equal amount then was available 


from the General Education Board. A new$100,000 dormi- 
tory for 100 girls and $100,000 for additional endowment are 
assured for Virginia Union University. Dr. Clark reports 
that the Negroes of Virginia gave $65,000 of the $90,000. 
A great part:of the contribution came from alumni of the 
university and their churches. A movement for the relief 
of all of the Home Mission schools in the south has been 
instituted by Negro Baptists. 


{ China is to have its first journal of religious education. 
The editor will be Rev. S. S. Ding, head of the newly organized 
department of religious education at Fukien Christian Uni- 
versity. Among his other projects is an interdenominational 
summer school for the training of teachers. 


{| Those who would see the high-grade missionary literature 
now being published by the Board of Missionary Cooperation 
for the Societies will do well to send to the Literature Bureau 
or its branches for “The Spirit of the Christian Center,” 
maintained jointly by the Home Mission Societies, and for the 
“Calendar of Programs—1928-1929,”’ issued by the Woman’s 
Foreign Mission Society. These are not only models of 
artistic printing, but the contents have practical value and 
appeal. If you see these samples you will wish for more. 
MISsSIONS is proof every month that tasteful typography 
is appreciated. 


§ After a study of all the data, Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale, 
estimates that the present total consumption of absolute 
alcohol in beverages is certainly less than 16 per cent, prob- 
ably less than ro per cent, and possibly even less than 5 per 
cent of the pre-prohibition consumption. 


{| Missionary Petzoldt of Lodge Grass, Montana, sends a 
copy of the Billings Gazette containing an account of citizen- 
ship day, which closed the three notable days of dedication 
of the new buildings. We expect an article from Mr. Petzoldt 
later. Evidently the ceremonies were most impressive. On 
this last day the main address was by Governor Erickson, 
who had a large audience in the handsome community hall 
that replaces the hall burned two years ago. The Crow 
Indians held open house, and a barbecue dinner was a 
feature. So was White Man Runs Him, last survivor of the 
Custer Crow scouts, who marks his conversion during the 
last year with the gift of a stained glass window which wil! 
be illuminated as a beacon light at night. The old chief pre- 
sented the Governor with a war shirt, and Mr. Petzoldt with 
a war bonnet, the highest token of love and esteem. More 
than a thousand people had a share in the barbecue. The 
beeves were donated by cattlemen of the reservation, indi- 
cating the genuine interest taken by all classes of the people 
in the mission work which Mr. Petzoldt began twenty-five 
years ago. He and his co-laborers are to be congratulated 
most heartily on the completion of this undertaking which 
gives the Crow Mission a commanding site where it cannot 
well help being seen by all transcontinental travelers over 
the Montana route, whether by train or automobile. Best 
of all, the spiritual side of the work has ever been made first. 
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A Twentieth Century Pilgrim’s Progress Along 
the Highway of King Jesus 


WHEREIN PILGRIM SHARES WITH YOU HIS SEVEN MONTHS’ TOUR 
OF CEYLON, INDIA, ASSAM, BURMA AND JAPAN 


BY REV. GEORGE H. HOLT 
with photographs by the author 


III. EvVANGELISTIC TouRING IN TELUGU LAND 


Rraguornc] NE day a strange white rajah appeared in 
BS as Southern India. John Clough, Sahib, rode 
VA iB) 





about the country in a huge ox-cart, telling 
of a strange new God. Famine days came 
and the white teacher of God proved him- 
self able to furnish rice to thousands if only 
they would work on the Buckingham 
Canal. The fame of the new God and His Priest spread 
far. No one could accept this new God just out of grati- 
tude for rice received. Out of conflicting reactions there 
arose opposition from many, but also there developed a 
longing to know the new God. This longing, however, 
was among the outcaste men. The great movement 
among the Telugus trembled in the balance. The spirit 
of the Lowly Nazarene triumphed. The “Nobodies” of 
India could become the “Somebodies” of God. 

So, remembering that our American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Societies have many types of work in many 
lands, we will be Pilgrims for a little while with a few of 
the many missionaries who are conducting evangelistic 
tours among the Telugu people of South India. As we 
leave the gates of the Missionary compound we find 
weary pilgrims who are resting for a few hours in their 
long hard search for gods. We pass bazaars filled with 
thousands who have much time to listen to any kind of 
news, even ‘‘The Good News.” On we journey to distant 
Indian villages in the far jungle, where missionaries and 
faithful Indian Christians herald the Jesus Road. 

Thirty miles from Nellore stands a little palm-thatched 
mud church building. The church of outcastes is only 
two years old. Courageous in the face of fierce persecu- 
tion and social reconstruction, these Christians carry on 






worship and Bible school. Now and then the busy mis- 
sionary, Rev. Frank Manley, can attend a communion 
service and counsel with these Eedaghalli church mem- 
bers. Most of the time they must carry on alone as did 
the early churches of Asia Minor. This is advanced 
jungle work. 

Not far away is the village of Issukapalen. Into the 
crowded little mud church building come several families 
from the caste village. Would they dare the contamina- 
tion of contact with untouchables if there were not some- 
thing very vital radiating from this sacred shrine? After 
baptisms in the nearby canal, and a heart-searching 
communion service in the beloved sanctuary, comes the 
all-too short time of conference with the missionary. 

Then we travel fifty miles west from Ongole over a 
fairly good road. Here we find Rev. T. V. Witter in camp 
with his faithful, joyful wife and children. For a very 
few days they touch the villages within traveling radius 
and then move camp to another center. All supplies, 
including the bicycle for threading the jungle paths, load 
down the faithful Ford car. Even the family cow is 
driven along by an attending boy, that the children may 
have fresh milk. Week after week of privation trans- 
mutes a vacation trip into “hardness” to be endured for 
Jesus’s sake. 

We reach the camp on Sunday afternoon. Strengthened 
by the inevitable tea, we wend our way to the Christian 
outcaste village of Naidapet. The cunning driving learned 
by long experience, takes us several miles nearer by auto- 
mobile than comfort seems to warrant. The final mile 
through cactus, sand, and palm trees is intensely inter- 
esting in spite of the heat of the sun. We are greeted by 
the Indian pastor. His two tall sons sing Telugu gospel 
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songs to us, keeping time with the “kullatum.” A crowd 
proudly leads us to their little church building. An un- 
believably large crowd enters and sits quietly on the 
floor. But the weather is pleasant and the regular after- 
noon service is to be held in the open court. Outcastes? 
Verily, from the standpoint of this world’s environment 
they are, yet are they also citizens of the kingdom of 
heaven. How reverently they bow in prayer, for rever- 
ence is an underlying characteristic in mystic India. Then 
they bring gifts out of all proportion to the stark poverty 
of their lives—gifts of millet, kaffir-corn, broken rice, eggs, 
ghee (clarified butter), chickens, and even goats. We, from 
the affluence of our western lives, look on with interest 
which changes to deepest respect as we begin to realize 
the relative greatness of these queer looking gifts. 
That little pile of rice, brought by a mother who clasps 
a naked child on her hip, is a family’s food for a day. 
That chicken may equal the value of several days’ hard 
labor. A goat may mean the entire bank account of a 
family. But these who live so close to the boundary line 
of starvation have tasted of the “bread of life,’ and the 
result is sacrificial giving. 

What form of philosophy is tke pastor telling in 
Telugu? Surely those pictures are familiar. The people 
look intently as they listen to the sermon. A large Sunday 
school picture roll showing scenes from the life of Christ 
is the central feature. The speaker tells not only. of the 
life of Christ, but also bears witness of the living presence 
of the Saviour. Children, chickens, dogs and cattle 
wander about at will, but the people sit silently on the 
ground drinking in the message. The careful instruction 
of the missionary in ministerial conferences is now bearing 
fruit and his is the quiet, advisory part. While he is 
holding conference with the men after the service, his 
wife is invited here and there to help solve this and that 
household problem. The ride back to camp passes quickly, 
with intensive visiting with one so recently from America. 
The faithful cook has dinner prepared. Soon the men are 
ready to go to a near-by Hindu caste village where 
courteous crowds sit until midnight to hear the evangel- 
ists tell the story of Jesus. We have spent a day with 
“Ted” Witter, but the day might be duplicated from 
any of our Telugu Mission Stations. 

Lo! who are these clad in beautiful saris? Only out- 
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ONE CANDIDATE FOR BAPTISM ASKS THAT HIS HAIR BE CUT TO 
SHOW THAT HE IS A CHANGED MAN 


castes, you say? Yes, they come from Telugu villages 
and are students in the Ongole Girls’ School. They are 
beautiful fruit of the faith which answered God’s call 
from yonder Prayer-meeting Hill. They are wending their 
way to Sunday school in one of the finest Baptist church 
buildings in South India. This great stone structure 
stands on a busy street and reminds every passerby of 
God. Boys from the Ongole Boys’ High School swell the 
Sunday school and church attendance. Multitudes enter 
the doors and hear the invitation: “Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
But where is the missionary, Rev. J. M. Baker? Surely 
the direct successor of John E. Clough ought to be in 
church! Never fear, he is miles away in the jungle on an 
evangelistic tour. ; 

Since we are not inured to ox-cart travel, or pushing a 
bicycle through the sand and heat of India, it is well that 
he has not yet left the last camp in which he can be 
reached by automobile. Over rutted roads, through 
straggling villages, beside great reservoirs we joggle in 
a Ford. In every direction stretch the cultivated fields. 
Only constant, intensive cultivation can supply India’s 
most primitive needs. Soon we begin to see the people 
walking toward a fine grove. We catch the gleam of a 
tent. At last we are in the presence of a man who tours 





AN EVANGELISTIC SERVICE IN THE JUNGLE 


SERMON BY A TELUGU PREACHER AT NAIDAPET 
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much as did John E. Clough. Huge bullock carts carry 
the tent and supplies. A cook, as faithful and loyal as the 
bodyguard of a potentate, presides over the camp 
affairs. The weird sound of Telugu gospel music comes 
from a battered graphophone. Villagers are constantly 
coming through the jungle. We are learning another of 
the meanings of “ Evangelistic Touring in Telugu Land.” 

One after another the Indian evangelists speak. ‘‘ Uncle 
Jim Baker” speaks perfect Telugu in a voice that carries 
to the edge of the vast crowd. Here and there the deacons 
summon people to another meeting. We learn that these 
are inquirers and converts seeking baptism. In a great 
group by themselves are the haughty caste people. They 
give eager attention. A hushed reverence broods over 
the vast throng. 

The shadows of the evening begin to creep across the 
heated ground. The afternoon session comes to a close. 
Hundreds follow the missionary and the candidates to 
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OUTCASTE MOTHERS ON THEIR WAY TO AN EVANGELISTIC SERVICE 


the Goodlakumba River. Here, amid the glories of the 
sunset, many are buried with Christ in baptism. Many 
years have passed since the 2,222 were baptized in one 
day. There have been many gatherings like this one 
along the banks of this short but famous river. The day 
is not yet over. In the twilight occurs the communion 
service for these newly baptized Christians. Then the 
missionary and faithful band of evangelists hold preach- 
ing services in a Christian village and in a Hindu caste 
village. For hours the gasoline lights are reflected back 
from multitudes of.eager eyes. Then in the cool dark 
hush of the star-lit night, evangelists and leader cluster 
around a well-worn, accurate map, and plan how every 
village between this camp and the one planned for day 
after tomorrow may be reached by these consecrated men 
who go two by two as did the seventy of old. Thus is 
the good seed sown, and only the God of the harvest 
knows the fruitage. 
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NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION IN 1850. 





DRAWN BY MRS. ALVAH HOVEY 


Alvah Hovey, His Life and Letters 


A REVIEW BY HOWARD B. GROSE 


HERE are still living many one time stu- 
dents of President Alvah Hovey at Newton 

8) Theological Institution who, together with 
another large circle of friends, will be grate- 
' ful to his older son, Dr. George R. Hovey, 
“49341 our Home Mission Society’s Secretary of 

——=! Education, for this biography of his father. 

Although a quarter of a century nearly has passed since 

President Hovey’s death, his influence has not ceased, 

and the record of his scholarship, work as an educator, 

and above all his character, is an imperishable part of the 

history of the school with which he was connected as 

teacher for fifty-four years, for thirty of them as presi- 

dent. Newton has had other men of eminence on the 

faculty and in the presidency, but none other with a like 

term of service or an equal molding power on the life 

of the seminary. New England Baptists will continue 

to associate the name.of Newton with Alvah Hovey, and 

the reader of this life story will understand why. It is 

the kind of story that ought to be told and made known 

to the young men of this generation. The principles that 

governed the life of Dr. Hovey, and the religious convic- 

tions that made him what he was, are timeless and appli- 

cable to any day or any life. The biographer has skilfully 

depicted the life of his father, from his birth as a farmer’s 

boy in Vermont through all the interesting stages of a 

self-earned education, to his start at Newton as teacher 

‘of Hebrew at $200 a year, and then on to the heights of 
achievement and influence, and the triumphant close, 

at work on his loved Bible study to the very last. As the 

Foreword suggests, this is more than a personal memoir, 

since it necessarily combines some history of Newton and 
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of Baptist movements in New England. The volume is 
published by the Judson Press, at $1.50. 

I make no apology for devoting the greater part of this 
review to the early years of struggle for an education. 
“The boy is father of the man.’’ It is to the early years, 
the heritage and home environment, that one looks for 
an explanation of life that becomes eminent for service. 
In this case we have a typical New England boyhood. 
“A Puritan home and a mountain farm were the soil out 
of which Alvah Hovey grew. All his forbears were Pil- 
grims and Puritans, a sturdy, intelligent, and God-fearing 
folk. In the home of his childhood the characteristics of 
his ancestry were still dominant—religion, law, industry, 
and love. The farm with-its hard work gave health of 
body and simple pleasures. The green valleys, wooded 
hills, and the blue skies of Vermont developed calmness 
and nobility of spirit.”” His ancestors bearing the name 
of Hovey were a brave, restless, independent people, 
advancing toward the frontier with the earlier waves of 
population. Amos Hovey, Alvah’s grandfather, soon 
after marriage started with his bride for Vermont, then 
the frontier, in primitive style. With his wife behind him 
on the same horse, he traveled northward across Connec- 
ticut and Massachusetts, on up the Connecticut Valley 
to Thetford, Vermont, a ride of about two hundred 
miles. He at once became a prominent figure, as he was 
possessed of titanic strength. He was a farmer, justice 
of peace, selectman, often moderator of the town meet- 
ing, a man of influence and action. Converted in the 
New Light movement under Whitefield, he joined the 
regular Baptist church. 

His son Alfred, Alvah’s father, spare-built, five-feet- 
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ten, was of nervous temperament and great will-power. 
He was fairly well educated for a farmer, taught a dis- 
trict school when a young man, was fond of argument and 
a keen reasoner, especially on doctrinal and metaphysical 
questions, with a taste also for solving mathematical 
problems. Such a man would inevitably believe in edu- 
cation, but what could he do on a Vermont farm toward 
the education of eleven children? In those days on the 
farm the father was understood to have a claim on the 
services of the children until they were twenty-one, unless 
they bought their time from him. Alfred Hovey could 
give his children no money for education, but he could 
give them their time when sixteen, estimated worth 
$100 a year. This he gladly did, thus enabling three 
of them—Amos, Alvah and Charles—to obtain a college 
education. Above all, Alfred Hovey was a religious man. 
God, conscience, authority, obedience, right, were funda- 
mental in his thought and character. With his wife and 
one or two children he generally drove six miles to the 
Baptist church at Post Mill Village, while other children 
gladly walked both ways. ‘His was no Sunday religion 
merely. He was accustomed to engage neighbors and 
strangers in personal religious conversation. Nor did he 
neglect his children. At some well-chosen time—the 
hour of retiring, a Sunday afternoon, some turning-point 
in their lives, he would speak the timely and searching 
words that could never be forgotten.” He had an interest 
in foreign missions that transmitted itself to his son 
Alvah. ‘In those days when the ordinary pastor counted 
it a dangerous innovation to presume to carry the gospel 
to the heathen, Alfred Hovey for many years, against the 
judgment of his pastor, circulated a book for subscrip- 
tions to foreign missions, and always headed the list with 
his own name.” This interest in foreign missions cer- 
tainly was inherited by his son Alvah, and may in part 
explain why so many Newton men went to the foreign 
field under his influence. If the Calvinistic father’s 
religious emphasis was the Divine justice, that of the 
mother was love. She was “‘a pretty woman and a social 
favorite,” with a sweet, pure voice of good compass. 
She made a deep impression on her children. Alvah wrote 
of her: “She was a bright, pleasant, great-hearted, loving 
mother, controlling her children by affection, or by 
turning them over to father for discipline. She was 
tender-hearted, self-sacrificing, devoted to the care of her 
children and her numerous household duties.” Alfred 
Hovey and Abigail Howard were married on July 13, 
1812; he 21, his wife 20. Three daughters were born, 
then a first son Amos, and Alvah was the second, born 
on March 5, 1820. The old homestead was a hilly farm 
on an unfrequented road. The typical country house had 
a large room, emphatically the living room. About the 
table in mild weather, or close up to the huge, blazing, 
crackling logs in the fireplace on cold nights, the family 
gathered to engage in conversation, to read, not the 
newspaper, but some standard book—Bunyan, Milton, 
some history, or the Bible. The children in a group by 
_ themselves prepared their lesson for the morrow. The 
evening closed early with family worship . . . and under 
the piled-up bedclothes, deep in the féather beds, all 
slept the sound and peaceful sleep of health. I have 
dwelt on this phase of his life, not only by reason of its 
charm in contrast with the enervating and sophisticated 
life of today, but because out of such homes as this came 
the sturdy and honorable manhood and womanhood that 
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laid the enduring foundations of our national life. Out 
of this home, for example, came three college men, each 
of whom was a leader in his place. 

From a charming narrative written in his later years 
for his children, we gather the following facts. From six 
onward he spent the summers at home on the farm, doing 
such things as ride the horse for plowing, bringing water 
and lunch to father and hired men, driving the cows to 
pasture and return, picking up stones, cutting and 
dropping potatoes, gathering apples, etc. He was am- 
bitious at an early age to do a man’s work. He milked 
the least gentle cows in his father’s dairy; drove a team 
in road work on the hilly roads at thirteen; took special 
pride in managing high-spirited animals. His schooldays 
began at three, in a typical country schoolhouse, un- 
painted and rough. Reading, spelling and “switching” 
seemed to be the “three’s” there. For three months 
every winter he was sent to school, such as it was, and 
soon began to take an interest in his studies. A taste for 
reading was formed, and the home books were read and 
re-read. Thus he became familiar with the historical 
parts of the Bible. Other volumes, mainly historical, 
biographical or religious, were read with avidity between 
the ages of nine and fourteen. The “Scottish Chiefs” 
was to his mind the perfection of reading, and William 
Wallace the noblest of men. “TI often longed to distin- 
guish myself in some desperate strife, and was careful 
never to show any signs of fear.”” Contrast the influence 
of works like that with the “tabloids” of the present. 

But we must hasten on. After fifteen he attended 
Thetford Academy, paying his board with an aged couple 
by “doing chores.” Here he first learned to study, and 
the purpose to get an education was awakened in him. 
He owed much to the fact that the principal of the 
Academy was a Dartmouth College student, a gentleman 
and thorough teacher. The account of his conversion is 
exceedingly interesting. Made conscious of his sinfulness 
during a revival, for about three years he was doubtful 
about his spiritual condition, but at fifteen he had a new 
vision of God and came to believe that a permanent 
change had been wrought in his soul. At seventeen, when 
a student at Brandon Literary and Scientific Institute, 
he felt that he ought to confess his faith in Christ. The 
way in which he did it was characteristic, and we must 
quote the passage: 

One Sunday Rev. Elijah Hutchinson, of Windsor, was to 
preach for a small church at Union Village, about three miles 
south of Thetford, and Alvah came from a distant part of 
the town where he was working for a farmer, to hear the 
preacher. ‘After the morning service (he writes), with 
trembling heart and stammering tongue, I gave to the church 
a very broken account of the grace of God in my soul, and to 
my surprise was followed by a younger brother, William, who 
had also found peace in believing. We were accepted with 
some hesitation by the church, and the next day repaired to a 
quiet spot on the western bank of the river, and the minister, 
his face lighted with sacred joy, led the two lads, one by his 
right hand and the other by his left, down into the clear waters, 
and solemnly buried them, one after the other, in baptism.’ 

And that was the way the academy student, who was 
to become the great scholar and revered head of a theo- 
logical school, came into the church. What a difference, 
too, in the absence of church formality and procedure, 
from the entrance rules of today. Conversion was a very 
real thing to Alvah Hovey, and the Christian ministry 
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loomed before him as a goal. He prepared at Brandon 
for Dartmouth, which was only nine miles from Thetford. 
Teaching district school, working on farms in summer, he 
earned his way, sometimes having scant pickings. Once 
he and his brother Amos, “messing” together, found 
their funds exhausted before the end of the term, and 
are said to have lived for several weeks on potatoes and 
salt and corn-meal. He had something to say to young 
theologs if ever they came to him complaining of hard 
times. Entering Dartmouth in 1839, he was obliged to 
go out at the end of the sophomore year to make money 
to pay his debts and continue his course. He became 
principal of the Literary and Theological Institute at 
Derby, Vermont, later Derby Academy, a position indi- 
cating his ability. While there he preached his first ser- 
mon, and also became deeply interested in the temper- 
ance movement, as he was in the anti-slavery movement. 
He entered the senior class in the fall of 1843; was presi- 
dent of the Dartmouth College Theological Society, and 
active member of the “Social Friends,” one of the two 
literary societies. He was elected to Phi Beta Kappa, but 
feeling was then running high against secret organiza- 
tions, and he finally declined the honor. He came into 
helpful relations with President Lord, who spoke of him 
as his “brag scholar.”” At commencement (1844) he was 
one of the graduates to make addresses. He was invited 
to become principal of the Dartmouth fitting school, but 
was unwilling to accept a position involving permanency. 
He did become principal of the Academy in New London, 
New Hampshire, serving for a year; then in the fall of 
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1845 he entered Newton, and devoted himself to studies 
which he loved. Long before his first year closed, he says, 
he had begun to read the Hebrew Bible through in 
course by himself, while he was also giving a part of 
every day to German. It was characteristic of him as a 
student that he kept up his private reading of the Hebrew 
Testament until in his senior year he had finished the last 
page. In the three professors of the seminary he had a 
remarkable trio of teachers—Professors Ripley, Hackett 
and Barnas Sears. Under them he developed the sound 
learning that made him later “one of the best exemplars 
of American scholarship.” 


That his eminent teachers thought well of him is 
proved by the fact that after his graduation in 1848 he 
was called to join them in teaching, with Hebrew as his 
major. He accepted, at $200 a year, with $50 added as 
librarian. Thus he began in 1849 a service on Newton 
Hill that was to continue for 54 years. After a year he 
was given a regular chair and a salary of $1,000. He 
refused larger offers, and from that day was a fixture at 
Newton, through all kinds of financial vicissitude—the 
annual deficit being as regular as commencement, and 
once so serious that he gave back $500 of his salary. 

Space forbids continuing the story, which tells how 
presently he married the elder daughter in the family 
where he took his meals as a bachelor professor; how 
thereby he secured a life partner who was a helpmate in- 
deed; relieving him of household cares, leaving him free- 
dom for his studies and work; looking after the interests 
of the students in the dormitories; joining him in mission- 
ary zeal as the women developed organization, so that 
the Hovey home was a veritable missionary center. The 
years chronicled steady development; Prof. Hovey, on 
his way upward, passed through the Chair of Church 
History to that of Christian Theology, where he was to 
make his largest contribution to scholarship and the 
ministry. Before becoming president in 1868 he had a 
year of study in Germany, and wrote home letters that 


- are keen in estimate of the German theologians and 


philosophers. Through the generation of his presidency 
he was the denominational leader in New England, whose 
opinion was sought and valued on all sides and all sorts 
of questions, from scriptural divorce and wine to disputed 
points of exposition. His history was that of Newton, 
and he knew all its ups and downs; but his spirit was 
proof against circumstance, and he must have rejoiced 
in the evidences of the affection and esteem of his 
brethren. He lived to celebrate his golden wedding in the 
midst of a joyous family circle. Relieved from the cares 
of the presidency in 1899, he was made president emeritus, 
continuing to teach classes, and working on the Commen- 
taries on the New and Old Testaments, of which he was 
editor-in-chief, up to the very end, when on September 
26, 1903, he peacefully fell asleep at his home in Newton 
Center. He had served well his generation. 

He was highly honored, but not more highly than he 
deserved. It was the reviewer’s privilege to know Dr. 
Hovey during many years, and he carries sacredly the 
memory of a Sunday spent in that beautiful home, with 
Mrs. Hovey as the gracious hostess, and the president of 
Newton opening the treasures of his mind and heart to 
the young minister who, as a summer supply, was occu- 
pying the pulpit of his church. Eminently a lover of truth, 
sustained by the power of the Saviour in whom he be- 
lieved, Alvah Hovey was a great-hearted disciple of Jesus. 
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Peace-Makers in South ‘China 


BY REV. G. W. LEWIS OF UNGKUNG 


il MAY be that you do not know that in 
1 China all the people with the same sur- 
] name are regarded as belonging to the 
same family. Any trouble which an indi- 
vidual may have with a man of a different 
surname is likely to be regarded as a clan 
affair. Generally the members of the same 
clan live together in adjoining villages, or in the same 
part of the city. These conditions tend to encourage 
feuds, which easily lead to clan wars, that may last for 
months or even for years. 

Before our return to China we heard that there was 
such a war in a region centering about twelve miles from 
Ungkung. It had already lasted about seven months. 
Two or three hundred lives were lost and property 
amounting to many thousands of dollars was destroyed. 
There had been several attempts to make peace, but 
they had failed. ° 

Perhaps you can guess that I was both surprised and 
happy on my return to receive a set of callers from repre- 
sentatives of other clans living in that region, but not 
involved in the fighting. Their purpose was to ask me 
to act as arbitrator. The leaders of the clans had 
been consulted and had promised me a hearty welcome 
if I came to arbitrate. A truce had also been agreed upon 
that would last while we were trying to make peace. 

Of course I wanted Chinese Christians to be associated 
with me in this effort. I first appealed to the Secretary 
- of our Ungkung Baptist Churches, but there were special 
reasons why it would not be wise for him to join in this 
work. Next I appealed to Principal Ling, of our Swatow 
Baptist Academy. He is also chairman of our Ling Tong 
Baptist Convention. He agreed to help. He and I 
together asked two of our Baptist pastors in Swatcw to 
join us in the proposed task, and they agreed. Then at 
the earliest opportunity I brought them all up to the 
disturbed region, where for ten days we went from one 
side to the other, and finally made a settlement. 

During the days while I was helping arbitrate the 
clan war, my heart was often heavy, because I could 





hear the booming of cannon and even the rapid reports 
of rifles in a clan war which had sprung up in Ungkung 
itself. Two of the leading clans were involved. It made 
me sad to think of returning here to live in the midst of 
these almost daily battles, though there would be little 
personal danger. On the day of my arrival, before I had 
a chance to rest or even to change my clothes, there was 
handed to me an invitation to attend a feast that very 
afternoon. It was being given by a leading citizen of a 
neutral clan. Prominent citizens of Ungkung and the 
surrounding region were invited. It was a compliment 
that both Mr. See and myself were invited. 

The purpose of the feast was to bring these men 
together and have them discuss whether some attempt 
might not be made for the ending of the Ungkung war. 
It looked like a rather unpromising proposition. The 
dogs of war had been let loose. A thousand or more men 
on either side had already fought several battles, but no 
decision had yet been reached, and their blood was up. 
Every evening men and boys with clear voices and strong 
lungs shouted abusive epithets at the opposite side for 
two or three hours. Money had been levied for a long 
war. There were some who would profit by a continuance 
of the war. Nevertheless, the arbitrators began work. 
I asked Mr. See to act as my representative as well as 
on his own part. Our Christian people were again con- 
stantly calling upon the Lord to bless the efforts of these 
men to restore peace. Impossible as it at first seemed, 
the ten or more days of work brought a happy issue. 

We Christians had a special reason for happiness, that 
so soon after the widespread anti-Christian movement in 
China, Christian workers, and even a Christian mis- 
sionary, should have been welcomed as arbitrators in 
these wars. It was a wonderful proof that instead of. 
feeling antagonistic towards us, the people even regarded 
us as being a public asset. Many kind and compli- 
mentary things have been said, and there has been an 
increased friendly attitude towards the work of our Lord. 
We trust that many will find in Jesus their Saviour, who 
will give them “the peace that passeth understanding.” 
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THE VILLAGE OF ELSTOW WITH ITS OLD INNS AND THATCHED 
HOUSES HAS LOST NONE OF ITS ORIGINAL QUAINTNESS 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY IN LONDON. A PICTURE OF THE BUNYAN 
MEMORIAL WINDOW APPEARS ON PAGE 587 


Land of John Bunyan 


BUNYAN OAK NEAR BEDFORD—ONE OF THE MANY OUTDOOR PULPITS 
USED BY BUNYAN IN HIS OPEN-AIR EVANGELISTIC MINISTRY 
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ZOAR STREET CHAPEL IN SOUTHWARK, LONDON, WHERE BUNYAN PREACHED TO 
CONGREGATIONS THAT ALWAYS TAXED THE CAPACITY OF THE BUILDING 





TWIN MEMORIAL WINDOWS IN THE ABBEY CHURCH AT ELSTOW: THAT AT LEFT FEATURING “ PILGRIM’S PROGRESS,” THAT AT 
RIGHT THE ‘‘ HOLY WAR,” WITH ORIGINAL COMMUNION TABLE STANDING IN FRONT 
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ACHED TO 
DING PRESENT HANDSOME BRIDGE IN BEDFORD WHICH REPLACED THE OLD BRIDGE WHERE BUNYAN WAS IMPRISONED 
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SCENES FROM THE LAND OF JOHN BUNYAN 


ORIGINAL WARRANT FOR BUNYAN’S ARREST; TRAFFIC OFFICER AT ST. PETER’S GREEN IN BEDFORD; AUTO-BUS AND WOOLWORTH 


STORE IN BEDFORD; ENTRANCE TO BUNHILL FIELD’S CEMETERY IN LONDON; BAPTIST CHURCH HOUSE IN LONDON WITH BUNYAN 


STATUE ON CORNER OF THE BUILDING; JOHN HOWARD STATUE IN BEDFORD 
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The Relationship Between God and Sin 


THIRD IN A SERIES OF DEVOTIONAL ADDRESSES DELIVERED AT THE NORTHERN 
BAPTIST CONVENTION IN DETROIT 


BY REV. THOMAS PHILLIPS, D. D., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


HE first morning I described religion as the 
AMY relationship between God and man, and 
1 this morning I want to find out what is the 
(| relationship between God and sin. In 
‘@| Jesus, in the cross of Jesus, I find the grace 
of God grappling with the sin of the world. 
If God did not get into grips with sin in the 
life and the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, as far as I know the 
sin of the world is untouched. What, therefore, was the 
attitude of Jesus Christ towards sin? To Jesus sin was 
the one problem. Sin was waste, thorns, briers, poisoning 
the ground, spoiling the fruit, rubbish to be carted away 
into the valley outside Jerusalem. ‘Fear not him that 
destroyeth the body, but fear the evil that destroyeth the 
soul in Gehenna.” Just as all the rubbish of Jerusalem 
was carted out into Gehenna, outside the city, so the sin 
of the world is to be carted out into the refuse heap of 
the universe. 

Jesus felt for suffering, but suffering was as nothing as 
compared to sin. Better suffer endlessly than to sin. 
Better have your right eye plucked out, better have your 
right arm cut off, than to yield to sin. They brought 
social problems to Him, the division of the inheritance, 
and He drove them back to sin, covetousness. They 
brought derelicts and bottom dogs to Him, and He said 
“Thy sin is forgiven” and not “Thy nervousness is 
cured.” 

To Jesus the sin problem was the great problem. How 
did He meet it? He did not stand aloof, He did not 
excommunicate. As a mother rushes to the point of 
danger in which her child is found, as the soldier and 
the hero rushes into the midst of the thickest fight, so 
Jesus got right into the midst of publicans and sinners. He 
invited Himself to a banquet with the worst of people. 
He did not excommunicate anybody or condemn any- 
body except the hypocrites, and the real translation of 
the word hypocrite is play-actor, aman who play-acted 
with life and reality. So long as a man was real, Jesus 
welcomed him, and even after He had poured out His 
hot scorn upon the play-actors He finished up the ex- 
posure with the sentence, “O, Jerusalem, how often 
would I have gathered you as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wing.” He invaded wickedness with 
goodness, He flung the standard of His character right 
into the thickness of night and shone the darkness out 
of existence. 

But .how was this welcomed? You would have ex- 
pected it to have been greeted. Jesus offered everything, 
but with it was holiness, and the world did not want 





holiness. ‘‘He came to His own and His own received 
Him not.” He offered love and His love was rejected. 
“Behold I stand at the door and knock.” His hand on 
the latch, His fingers on the knob, but the door was not 
opened, it was banged in His face. 

But He refused to be defeated. That’s what I see in 
the character of Jesus Christ. Scorned, neglected, iso- 
lated, He absolutely refused to be defeated. Sin poured 
forth its venom, He poured forth love. Malignity be- 
came desperate, and love became more glorious. The 
more people hated Him the more He loved the people. 
The more people reviled Him the more He blessed them. 
Hatred became stronger and stronger and love became 
stronger and stronger to meet it. Sin became more and 
more desperate, love became more and more triumphant. 
They nailed Him to the cross, and He met the effrontery 
of sin with the audacity of forgiveness. “Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do.” I am not 
trying to give you theology or theories, but simply trying 
to express the love behind the atonement, the enterprise 
of love. I was brought up to look upon Christ as a 
passive victim and in one sense He was, but it is an 
enterprise, it is an energy. ‘There was a tremendous 
something at stake. Was His goodness going to be de- 
feated? In Jesus Christ God takes all His love and good- 
ness and flings it at the world and stakes everything on 
that. Shall goodness conquer as goodness, or shall it 
conquer by force? In the garden Jesus might have had a 
company of angels come to His rescue, but if He had He 
would have been defeated. He would have needed some- 
thing less than goodness to win the battle for goodness. 
In His first temptation it was the same thing. Shall He 
use anything besides goodness? He might, like a fakir 
or witch doctor, have performed acts of magic and flung 
Himself down from the pinnacle of the Temple. He might 
have turned stones into bread but He refused. Mahomet 
used force of arms, but Jesus refused. He staked every- 
thing on goodness. Goodness must win by sheer naked- 
ness, love must win by its pure glory. He’ll never use 
anything else than goodness to win a victory for good- 
ness, and in Calvary you have the goodness of God com- 
ing into sheer conflict with the wickedness of man and 
winning by a glorious forgiveness. 

In Jesus, therefore, I find God’s condemnation of sin. 
Every religion condemns sin. Mahommedanism, the 
Old Testament, all decent people condemn sin, but the 
greatest exposure of sin is the exposure made of it by 
Jesus. Oh, if God had permitted a whole world to sub- 
merge, to sink into perdition because of its sin, that 
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wouldn’t be as great an exposure of sin as you find in the 
grace of Jesus; for the whole world might have sunk into 
perdition with its flags flying, unrepentant, still sticking 
to sin, and although the whole world would go out of 
existence, God would be defeated, sin would be tri- 
umphant. God had failed to find out the means to for- 
give sin. But in Jesus, the fairest and the best, the sin 
gathers around about Him and nails Him to the cross. 
Sin killed Jesus and the nature of sin is to kill God. Sin 
will kill God every time it has a chance. It wants to 
get God out of the way. It would be glad to hear that 
God was dead. It wants to destroy God’s will and God’s 
purposes. 


‘My sins, my sins, His chief tormentors were, 
My crimes, my crimes, they were the nails, 
And my unbelief the spear.” 


So when Jesus gathered together the sins of the world, 
as the Swiss general gathered the spears of the Austrians, 
into his own body, He exposed sin as the arch-conspirator 
of the universe, and sin is sentenced and exposed for- 
evermore, in the crucifixion of Jesus Christ. But the act 
of condemnation was the act of forgiveness. Sin is never 
so enormous as when Jesus deals with it, and sin is never 
so easily forgiven. What is Jesus to me? He is the love 
of God .come down to forgive me. Jesus is the grace of 
God come down to expose my sin and to get rid of it 
decently, to get rid of it holily, to get rid of it with a 
conscience. The forgiveness of Jesus is the forgiveness 
with a conscience. I need it. I travel in a railway train 
and a piece of grit gets into my eye, and there’s no rest, 
no peace, no effectiveness for me until that piece of grit 
is gotten out. In the same way I get into touch with the 
world, and the grit of guilt, the grit of remorse comes into 
my soul, and until I get that grit out there is no peace, 
no rest, no effectiveness. The effect of sin upon my life is 
inhibitive, it knocks me down and says, ‘‘There’s never 
a chance to get up again.” I cannot work out forgive- 
ness for myself, cannot produce forgiveness. It is im- 
possible for me to induce God to forgive me. Unless God 
has already forgiven me I am not forgiven at all. But 
Jesus comes, and comes into touch with sin and conquers 
sin. It is a stupendous proclamation that the heart of 
God is forgiving, and that the cross of Jesus’is a revela- 
tion of the heart of God. 

More than that, the death of Jesus Christ is a revela- 
tion of the sacrifice of God. It comes home to me in this 
way. When I went to school for the first time, the 
teacher wrote a number of letters on the top of the slate 
and I was to copy them; and the pencil was so big and 
my hand was so shaky, and the Jetters seemed to be so 
wobbly; and the-teacher came around and he looked 
over my shoulder and he said, “It is all wrong, my 
child, but T’ll blot it all out. Now try again and do 
better next time.’”’ I looked up at him in sheer helpless- 
ness and said, “I can’t do it.” “Well,” he said, “all 
right, I’ll put my hand over your shoulder and I'll take 
hold of your hand and the pencil and we’ll write to- 
gether. There, it is done!” Jesus Christ today looks 
over my shoulder and over your shoulder and He points 
out many a thing and says, “That’s wrong, my child, 
that’s wrong, but I’ll blot it out, ’ll blot out your trans- 
gressions as a thick cloud. Try again and do better 
next time.” “But Lord Jesus, it is no good.” “Well, 
I'll put my hand over your shoulder and we two will 
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write together. My grace is sufficient for thee and My 
strength’ shall be perfected in thy weakness.” That’s the 
meaning of Christianity to us this morning. 

This wonderful life means the sacrifice of God. I can- 
not believe in God without sacrifice. You talk about 
vicariousness. I seem to want the eternal vicariousness 
of the divine nature. I think of the noblest things I’ve 
known on earth, a mother’s love, a soldier’s daring, and 
my God must be greater than the choicest mother that 
has ever lived and more self-sacrificing than the most 
heroic man who has ever lived. No, if you gather to- 
gether all the daring of all the soldiers and the sacrifice 
of all the mothers and pile them together, multiply them 
a millionfold, God is all that and infinitely more. And 
the love of Jesus is the love of God, and the sacrifice of 
Jesus is the sacrifice of God. The forgiveness of Jesus is 
the forgiveness of God. “I and the Father are one. God 
so loved the world.” Behind all that Jesus did is God. 

On Sunday evenings I preach to my own people, and 
a girl told me the other Sunday: ‘Two years ago in a 
sermon I was told that Jesus had died for me. I was a 
little useless, friendless girl, but since then my life has 
been so grand, so glorious. Why don’t you tell the people 
every Sunday night that Jesus Christ died for them?” 
She hit me very hard. But I have difficulties when I tell 
people Jesus died for them. They say it was 2,000 years 
ago. How can that have any effect upon my sins today? 


“Dim tracks of time defeat 
Thy glorious grace for me. 
Thy face comes strange 
O’er years of change, 
Oh, how can I cling to Thee?” 


Jesus died two thousand years ago, but the God of 
Calvary, the God of Jesus, the God who was behind 
Jesus and gave Himself for the sins of the world, that 
God is here today, and everywhere. I do not preacha 
dead Saviour, but a living Saviour, one whose sacrifice 
is in direct connection with your sin today. 

Do I preach substitution? The great preachers whom 

I admire all preached substitution. Spurgeon, Wesley, 
Moody, all preached substitution. When a man criti- 
cizes them I feel like kicking. They’re at perfect liberty 
to criticize them when they convert the same number of 
people as Moody did. It all started with the love of 
God, but I believe in substitution, the substitution of 
God Himself, God in Jesus substituting Himself for the 
sins of the world. As a mother sees her child in danger 
and substitutes herself day and night in order to bring 
that child back to health, so when God saw the world in 
trouble, he substituted Himself in order to lift humanity 
up. 
Hannah Lomond had a child, and while she was busily 
haymaking she placed the child among the haycocks, 
and a golden eagle swooped down from a precipice and 
carried away this child. The noble mother rushed to the 
foot of the cliff and began to climb up, holding to the 
thorns and brambles which threatened to give way be- 
neath her grasp; but she went steadily up in the jaws of 
death until at last she reached the nest of the eagle and 
clutched the child from its talons. That’s what mother- 
love can do, and our Father God with His great loving 
heart clutches souls from the talons of sin and selfishness. 
God was in Christ in a great sacrificing agony, reconciling 
the world unto Himself. 
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“John Bunyan the Man” 


DR. AUSTEN KENNEDY DE BLOIS’ NEW BOOK ON BUNYAN’S 
LIFE AND TIMES 


A REVIEW BY HOWARD B. GROSE 


"T BROUGH the courtesy of the pub- 

lishers I have been permitted to see 
advance sheets of this story of a great 
Dissenter which Dr. de Blois has written 
as a contribution to Bunyan Tercen- 
tenary Literature. A notable contribu- 
tion it is. Perhaps no higher commenda- 
tion could be given than to say that if 
one who knew nothing about Bunyan 
save his name and that he wrote Pilgrim’s 
Progress were to read this book he would 
come to a fair and friendly acquaintance 
with the man, his times and conditions, 
his noble stand and sacrifice for religious 
liberty, and his remarkable religious ex- 
periences which made him a world figure 
as preacher, writer, and _ allegorical 
dreamer. The story is told withal in a 
most attractive manner. The author has 
a fine sense of language, a choice vocabu- 
lary, and a love of the English of Bunyan, 
which had its source in the English Bible. 
His intensive study, with visits to the 
historic scenes concerned, has given him 
thorough knowledge of his congenial 
subject, and his material is skilfully ar- 
ranged. The Prologue at once catches 
the attention, and the interest is held 
thence on to the Epilogue, which brings 
us down to the Baptist World Congress 
in Toronto in 1928 and the gift of the 
Bunyan Memorial Window to McMaster 
University. 

Two or three features of the work are 
noteworthy. First is the opening chapter 
on “The Times.” Dr. de Blois is by 
nature a historian, and realizes, as few of 
the biographers have done, that a sum- 
mary of the Stuart period is a necessary 
background for a correct understanding 
of Bunyan’s life and work. This chapter 
is an admirable piece of work, and of itself 
imparts a special value to the volume. 
‘Another feature is the scholarly analysis 
of the more important writings of Bun- 
yan, including Pilgrim’s Progress. The 
chapter on Bunyan as a writer puts him 
in his place as a literary genius; his output 
was simply prodigious. We see him in 


another chapter as England’s greatest: 


Protestant preacher, with account of the 
sources of his power and success. So we 
might go through all the chapters, each 
marked by appreciation and insight into 
the character and achievements of Bun- 
yan. When the story is finished, we come 
from the reading with a new apprehension 
of the truth of Dr. Glover’s assertion at 
Toronto that ‘Religion made John 


Bunyan.” Wealso have a new knowledge 
of the man. He has been to most of us 
the Dreamer who was put in jail for 
preaching and while there wrote the 
wonderful allegory that charmed us in 
childhood. We had not known him as a 
man of great influence and a personality 
as remarkable as his dreams. He is a 
living soul in these pages. 

For program purposes passages espe- 
cially quotable may be noted. A three- 
minute reading might be condensed from 
the Prologue, giving in full the paragraph 
beginning, ‘“‘We cannot miss the central 
figure,” also that giving the “reply of 
the preacher” and the description of the 
arrest. 

Another reading may be taken from 
chapter three, beginning with the fourth 
paragraph (page 57), and covering his 
experiences up to and including his con- 
version. Condensation is possible, but the 
striking incidents should be given. The 


overhearing of the saintly women (page. 


65) is one of the best illustrations of un- 
conscious influence. The help he got from 
a second-hand copy of Luther’s Com- 
mentary on Galatians (page 73) is among 
the providences. Close with the para- 
graph in which grace solves his doubts 


‘and releases him from the law that had 


weighed him down (page 77). “‘Now did 
my chains fall off my legs indeed: I was 
loosed from my afflictions and irons: my 
temptations also fled away. ... Now 
went I home rejoicing for the grace and 
love of God. Oh! methought Christ! 
Christ! there was nothing but Christ that 
was before my eyes. ... Now Christ was 
all; all my righteousness, all my sanctifi- 
cation, all my redemption.” 

A capital reading may be quoted from 
the dialogue between Francis Wingate 
and Bunyan in chapter five (pages 108- 
112). How Bunyan’s wife tried to secure 
his release and her interview with the 
authorities also makes a good story. The 
Epilogue (page 297) is a good closing 
reading. 

There are many biographies of Bunyan, 
and more than one Baptist is in the list 
of authors, including The Human Story 
of John Bunyan by Gwilym O. Griffiths, 
published in 1927 in London. American 
Baptists may take pride in this addition 
to the number of sympathetic interpreta- 
tions of one of the colossal figures of his 
age. The Judson Press has given the 
book a worthy setting, with especially 
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clear and sizable type. The volume 
should certainly find place in every 
Sunday school and church library, and 
laymen’s groups in the churches, among 
others, might well make a course of 
lessons out of it.. John Bunyan is of the 
heroic type that the men of today may 
profitably study. 


Bunyan’s Genius in Naming His 
Characters 

Here are some of the striking names 
invented by Bunyan: Mr. By-ends of Fair 
Speech, Mr. Money-love, Mr. Hold-the- 
world, Mr. Save-all, Lord Turn-about, 
Lord Fair-speech, Mr. Smooth-man, Mr. 
Facing-both-ways, Mr. Anything, Mr. 
Two-tongues the parson, Lady Feigning, 
Mr. Gripe-man of Lovegain, a market 
town in the county of Coveting, Diffi- 
dence the Giant Despair’s wife, Feeble- 
mind, Ignorance of the country of Con- 
ceit, Little-faith, Faint-heart, Mistrust, 
Turn-away of the town of Apostasy, 
Great-grace, Great-heart, and a score 
more. 


A Remarkable Testimony 


In connection with the tributes to 
Bunyan a remarkable testimony is given 
by Dr. J. G. K. McClure, president of 
McCormick Theological Seminary. He 
says that for twenty-three years he has 
asked graduates totaling 1,200 to state 
the six books that have most influenced 
their lives; and every class put Pilgrim’s 
Progress first. We commend to program 
makers who wish a lively evening the 
jury trials of Christian and Faithful at 
Vanity Fair, and of the opponents of Im- 
manuel in the city of Mansoul, in The 
Holy War. That in the first of these 
satirical and humorous trials Lord Hate- 
good is the judge and Mr. Blindman the 
foreman of the jury affords some indica- 
tion of what may be expected. Bunyan’s 
rare and pervasive humor indeed had 
much to do with the charm of his writings. 


A Popular Book in Upper Burma 


‘“While on tour, the Book of Remem- 
brance for 1928 arrived. It is wonderful. 
Because of its superiority to last year’s 
book I want to urge all readers of my 
letters, if they do not have it, to send at 
once for it (no matter if the year is half 
gone) to the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Every Baptist church member 
should have and use one.” 

So wrote Raymond B. Buker of the 
Baptist Mission in Upper Burma. The 
1929 Book of Remembrance will be even 
better than the one Mr. Buker liked so 
well and will be ready for delivery 
November 1st. Order your copy now. 
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A Bunyan Program forthe Tercentenary Celebration 


(Made up from Mr. Lipphard’s Article 
in this issue entitled “Where the Immortal 
Dreamer Lived and Died,” with suggested 
selections from “Pilgrim’s Progress,” and 
supplementary material. These are all de- 
signed for readings by different persons.) 


1. Opening Hymn and Prayer. 
2. A Visit to Bunyan’s Tomb (section 
I, p. 580). 
3. A Brief Story of Bunyan’s Life 
(section 2, p. 582). 
4. A Visit to Elstow and Bedford (sec- 
tion 3, p. 583). 
5. The Bunyan Meeting House (sec- 
tion 4, p. 584). 
6. The Greatness of Bunyan (section 
6, p. 587). 
7. Bunyan’s Message of Divine Grace 
(section 7, p. 587). 
8. From Humble Origin to World 
Leadership (section 8, p. 588). 
9. Suggested Selections from Pilgrim’s 
Progress (given below). 
From the Author’s Apology for his 
Book. 
Mr. Talkative Exposed. 
Some of Bunyan’s Remarkable Names 
of His Characters. 


Material for the Bunyan Program 


FROM THE AUTHOR’S APOLOGY FOR 
His Boox 


When at first I took my pen in hand, 
Thus for to write I did not understand 
That I at all should make a little book 
In such a mode; nay, I had undertook 
To make another; which, when almost 
done, 
Before I was aware, I this begun. 
And thus it was: I, writing of the 
way 
And race of saints, in this our 
gospel day, 
Fell suddenly into an allegory 
About their journey and the way to 
glory, 
In more than twenty things which I set 
down. 
This done, I twenty more had in my 
crown; 
And they again began to multiply, 
Like sparks that from the coals of fire 
do fly... 
Thus, I set pen to paper with de- 
light, 
And quickly had my thoughts in 
black and white... 
Well when I had thus put my ends 
together, 
I showed them others, that I might see 
whether 
They would condemn them, or them 
justify; 


And some said, Let them live: some, 
Let them die; 
Some said, John, print it; others said, 
Not so; 
Some said it might do good; others 
said, No. 
Now I was in a strait, and did not 
see 
Which was the best thing to be 
done by me; 
At last I thought, Since you are so 
divided, 
I print it will, and so the case decided. 


TALKATIVE, FAITHFUL AND CHRISTIAN 


‘Faithful. Well, then, said Faithful, 
what is that one thing that we shall at 
this time found our discourse upon? 

Talkative. What you will. I will talk of 
things heavenly, or things earthly; things 
moral, or things evangelical; things sacred, 
or things profane; things past, or things 
to come; things foreign, or things at home; 
things more essential or things circum- 
stantial; provided that all be done to our 
profit, 

Faithful. Now did Faithful begin to 
wonder; and stepping to Christian (for he 
walked all this while by himself), he said 
to him (but softly), What a brave com- 
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panion we have got! Surely this man will 
make a very excellent pilgrim. 

Christian. At this Christian modestly 
smiled, and said, This man, with whom 
you are so taken, will beguile with that 
tongue of his, twenty of them that know 
him not. 

Faithful. Do you know him, then? 

Christian. Know him! Yes, better than 
he knows himself. 

Faithful. Pray, what is he? 

Christian. His name is Talkative; he 
dwelleth in our town, I wonder that you 
should be a stranger to him, only I con- 
sider that our town is large. 

Faithful. Whose son is he? | And 
whereabout does he dwell? 

Christian. He is the son of one Say- 
well; he dwelt in Prating Row; and is 
known of all that are acquainted with 
him, by the name of Talkative in Prating 
Row; and notwithstanding his fine 
tongue, he is but a sorry fellow. ... I will 
give you a further discovery of him. This 
man is for any company, and for any 
talk; as he talketh now with you, so will 
he talk when he is on the ale-bench; and 
the more drink he hath in his crown, the 
more of these things he hath in his mouth; 
religion hath no place in his heart, or 
house, or conversation; all he hath lieth 
in his tongue, and his religion is to make 
a noise therewith. 





DECLARATION AUTHORIZING BUNYAN’S RELEASE FROM PRISON 
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The Latchstring Will Be Out 
in January 

When young people from our Mission 
fields come in January to be the guests of 
Northern Baptist families, they will ap- 
propriately be admitted by means of THE 
LATCHSTRING. That is the name chosen 
for a unique publication which will serve 
a purpose similar to that of The Log and 
The Chronicle, but will be entirely unlike 
either of them. The procedure necessary 
to obtain a copy of THe LATCHSTRING— 
merely the signing of an invitation which 
will be surrendered to the church com- 
mittee. It is expected that at least 
350,000 copies will be required to supply 
the demand. 

Each day in January guests are sched- 
uled to arrive. Of course imagination 
plays the same part in this plan for house 
parties that it did when in other years 
the denomination went traveling; but 
while the visits are imaginary, the guests 
are real people and the stories they tell 
are absolutely true. To a large extent 
they are relations of personal experience 
and they are so extraordinary that these 
January house parties will glow with the 
spirit of the finest of all adventures— 
service in the cause of world redemption. 

A suggestion that is made in connection 
with the plan is that wherever possible 
Baptist families will find the interest of 
the house parties increased by having 
actual guests in the home on some of the 
days. Of course to maintain the spirit of 
the month, those invited should be people 
outside of the circle of everyday ac- 
quaintance. Sometimes they will be 
foreign missionaries at home on furlough, 
sometimes residents of the neighborhood 
who represent groups that are referred to 
in THE LATCHSTRING. 

THE LATCHSTRING will be divided into 
sections for daily reading, with Scripture 
references and a guide to sources of mis- 
sionary information, but there the re- 
semblance to The Log and The Chronicle 
ends. The contents, which months were 
spent in preparing, are of an entirely 
different character. The page is the same 
size as that of MissIons, there is a dis- 
tinctive typographical arrangement, and 
illustrations of exceptional interest. 


Round Tables for Laymen 


The Round Table Conferences ar- 
ranged by the National Council of 
Northern Baptist Laymen have shown 


the effect of the careful planning done at 
Detroit. During Convention week last 
June active laymen held an early morning 
meeting every day to discuss a question 
which may be expressed thus: In what 
activity of the church can the laymen, as 
a group, make the most worthwhile con- 
tribution? The Round Table Confer- 
ences are an outgrowth of those serious 
breakfast-time conversations in Detroit. 
The purpose is to stimulate the local 
church in its production along two lines 
of activity: (1) Evangelism in the local 
field through personal visitation; and (2) 
world evangelism through adequate per- 
sonal participation in the missionary 
enterprise. 

The first of the conferences, held early 
in September, was not precisely a Round 
Table, for it was held in the woods, about 
a huge campfire. The laymen of the 
Buffalo Baptist Union arranged a two- 
day retreat at Cassadaga, which is sit- 
uated sixty miles from Buffalo, on Cassa- 
daga Lake. Mr. W. C. Coleman, chair- 
man, and Mr. W. G. Boyle attended as 
representatives of the National Council, 
and Mr. Carl D. Abbey of Buffalo pre- 
sided and opened the meeting. Fifty-four 
men were present and they divided into 
four groups for purposes of discussion. 
They were all keenly alive to their oppor- 
tunity to help the churches and will co- 
operate with the rest of the laymen in the 
Empire State. 

Another September conference was 
that of the Rhode Island laymen, held at 
Providence with an attendance of eighty. 
Mr. Coleman was present. Thirty-five 
of the men signed a pledge to give definite 
service if called upon by the State Lay- 
men’s Council, and fifteen others are 
known to be ready to assist, so the Rhode 
Island laymen can count on a minimum 
of fifty enlistments, among whom are 
some of the ablest and most active Bap- 
tists in the state. More will be enrolled, 
and in fact hereafter no man will be per- 
mitted to hold membership in the Rhode 
Island Laymen’s Council who has not 
definitely enlisted for some particular 
service. 

Pennsylvania had two Round Tables, 
the. first in Philadelphia, representing 
fourteen associations of the eastern sec- 
tion of the state, and the second at Pitts- 
burg, attended by laymen from eleven 
associations in the western section. Both 
were well attended and produced con- 
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crete results, including the decision to 
reproduce the Round Table in various 
other Pennsylvania areas. 

Cleveland, Hartford and Syracuse are 
other important centers where these 
stimulating conferences of Baptist lay- 
men have been held. In all of them senti- 
ment favored the principle declared in 
Rhode Island, that councils of laymen 
should consist only of men who are com- 
mitted to active service for their local 
churches and their state conventions. 

Other Round Tables are being arranged 
in such number that their continuance 
throughout the year is assured. 


Unified Budget Receipts 


In the first quarter of the fiscal year 
1928-29, the three months ending July 31, 
Northern Baptist unified budget receipts 
fell below the mark for the corresponding 
period last year. The falling off is not 
very pronounced, about $16,000 for the 
three months, but any falling off is 
serious in view of the urgent reasons that 
exist for making this another year of 
advance. 

Seventeen reporting areas showed an 
increase down to the end of July, as fol- 
lows: Arizona, Southern California, Con- 
necticut, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Mich- 
igan, New York Metropolitan, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
Utah, Vermont, West Washington and 
Wisconsin. 

This honor roll is too small and select. 
It is true that the months in question are 
not the easiest ones in which to achieve 
gains, though sixteen states show that it 
can be done regardless of seasons. Then 
the margin by which a number of states 
fell behind is small, so small that there is 
reason to hope that the effect of autumn 
energy will shortly be apparent in an 
improved showing. . 


Ww 


Following the plan of last year, an 
honor certificate will be issued to every 
church which, by the end of October, 
shall have paid one half of its missionary 
quota for the current year. The certifi- 
cates will be signed by President Harris 
of the Northern Baptist Convention and 
will be ready for distribution before the 
end of November. 
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The Book of Remembrance for 1929 
has been completed and the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation, through the 
Baptist Literature Bureau, is ready to 
fill orders for it. This distinctive de- 
nominational manual will be found to 
possess fresh attractions in this new edi- 
tion. It makes a fine Christmas gift. 
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Hands—Working and Praying for 
Him 

What an anomaly that one of the kinds 
of activities carried on by our messengers 
in far lands should have to do with teach- 
ing women to use their hands! Yes, 
teaching women, in lands where many of 
them are already slaves of hard work, 
how to do more work; but work so 
fraught with opportunity that those 
working hands—brown, yellow, and 
black—soon become praying hands. 

In Christian America the poet may 
sing of the joys of work, but he would 
find small subject for song were he to 
know the joylessness in the drudgery of 
millions of women in the Orient. Our 
missionaries realized the need and, with 
their usual ingenuity, have developed on 
a number of our fields a self-supporting 
industrial work which furnishes a release 
for many unfortunates, enabling them to 
learn some useful handwork, and at the 
same time experience the happiness 
brought by a knowledge of our Saviour 
and Friend. 


AFRICAN HANDS 


From Congo-land Dr. Catherine Ma- 
bie writes: Bookbinding is the latest 
craft to be attempted with student labor. 
2,000 copies of my textbook on Physi- 
ology and Hygiene are ready for binding, 
and Mr. Moon.while in Belgium learned 
how to do bookbinding and is, now 
teaching the students its mysteries. The 
afternoon work hours at Kimpese would 
interest you greatly. Men and women 
students are doing practice teaching. 
The men are bricklaying, furniture 
making, digging trenches, printing, and 
a dozen other useful things, all educa- 
tional in purpose and intent, all entered 
into with enthusiasm and good will. 
For the most part the women have their 
afternoons for home and garden work and 
for preparing the evening meal, the only 
real good one of the day. The children 
- are in school all afternoon. Everybody is 
really busy from daylight till dark here. 
Kimpese is no place for lazy folks and 
we don’t keep that sort here long. 


TRAINED HANDS IN SHAOHSING 


Miss Marie Dowling, known all over 
the Northern Baptist Convention as the 
“Doll Lady,” has since 1907 developed a 
plant which produces not only dolls, but 
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rugs and cross-stitch linens. After her 


recent furlough she wrote: The next 
day I visited the Industrial Mission and 
found the workers in their places, cutting 
and sewing, dressing dolls and distribut- 
ing work according to their daily routine. 
They move along very systematically 
and efficiently. 

Mrs. Mo, our matron for a number 
of years, is leaving, so we called a com- 
mittee meeting to discuss the coming of 
a new matron, also securing some Bible 
women, for the Industrial Mission has 





PRAYING HANDS, BY ALBERT DURER 


money earned which we wish to use for 
evangelistic purposes. Now that money 
is not coming from America for this work, 
we are greatly pleased to be able to pay 
the bills ourselves. As the church has 
not, at present, money enough to pay 
the salaries, the Industrial Mission has 
voted to appropriate enough each month 
for two; one a regular evangelist, who 
will do the general teaching and visiting, 
and one the widow of our pastor Dzin, 
who recently died. Mrs. Dzin is not well 
enough to work outside of the home or 
the church, but for local classes she will 
be a benediction, as she has been in the 
past. The women of the church love her 
and trust her Christian advice and sym- 
pathy. As soon as the right one can be 
secured, we. also plan to have another 
Bible woman specially for the industrial 
workers. 

Miss Bare, also of Shaohsing, writes: 
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There are sO many amusing incidents 
which I might relate, but one comes to 
my mind just now which might be 
written up as an advertisement for Ivory 
Soap. We use Ivory Soap in laundering 
our linens before we send them out 
through the mails, for we realize the 
importance of. well-laundered linens and 
of sanitation, and not only want to ob- 
serve such ourselves, but we want to 
teach it to the women. One day one of 
the women came in just a day before a 
big wedding was to take place, and she 
asked if she might not buy a new piece 
of that Ivory Soap we used in the laun- 
dry. Of course we gladly sold it to her, 
but we wondered what the occasion was 
which prompted her to buy soap from us. 
Upon inquiry we learned that she was 
going to wrap that piece of snow-white 
Ivory Soap in a piece of this pretty, bright 
red Chinese paper used on all festive 
occasions, and this was to be presented 
to the bride of the morrow. Well, we 
may smile at this, but it was a lovely 
thought and a most welcome bridal gift. 
Wish I had a colored photo of the bride 
in her embroidered red bridal costume as 
she received the gift. 

With Miss Dowling here fresh from 
furlough, we will have an even better 
year in the Industrial Mission than this 
past one has been, although it has seen 
the largest output and sales of cross- 
stitch linens, applique and dolls than 
that of any previous year during the 
brief six years’ history of the Industrial 
Mission and our list of workers has been 
kept down to around 200 members. 


OTHER CHINESE HANDS 


Miss Melvina Sollman, of Swatow, 
writes: The Woman’s Exchange, or- 
ganized six months ago, by a group of 
about 20 of our Chinese women, has 
justified its existence by providing for 
many necessities of the different schools 
and homes in our village and saving 
many crossings of the bay. Better still, 
it has provided work for several needy 
women and girls, and we hope in the 
future when the country is more settled, 
that a larger group of needy women in 
the inland villages will find a means 
of livelihood through the store. At 
present we are a clearing house for any 
of the inland women who wish to bring 
their handwork to us. This week’s semi- 
annual inventory will show the profit, the 
first tenth of which goes to the Lord’s 
work, and the gain which each woman 
receives will enable her to give more 
largely to the church work. We hope this 
is but the beginning and that we may 
branch out into other lines of service. 
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HANDS IN BENGAL-ORISSA 


Miss Sadie Gowen writes from Bala- 
sore: The Balasore Zenana work still 
stands practically alone in our mission as 
an evangelistic enterprise. Nowhere in 
Orissa does Government support any 
other work of its kind. Ten teachers, 
most of whom have had normal training, 
go daily to the homes where the girl 
wives await their coming as a very happy 
event in many a gray day. Most of the 
pupils have never been to school, so after 
they can read the third book fairly well 
they are quite satisfied not to pursue 
higher education. Some learn to write 
well, but not infrequently the pupil is 
forbidden to learn lest afterward her 
communications cause family troubles. 

Sewing, crocheting, knitting, etc., are 
very popular, and two teachers devote 
all their time to teaching those arts. 

A series of Bible lessons were arranged 
this year for the teachers that they in 
turn teach to their pupils. One teacher 
who in her own examination did badly, 
had five Hindu and Mohammedan pupils 
who won prizes on the same subjects. 

Some months the fees paid by the 
pupils is equivalent to one teacher’s 
wages. Government gives nearly one- 
half the expenditure and has recently 
given us $200 toward a conveyance for 
carrying the teachers to their work. 

We continue to pay a nurse for visiting 
free the Christian community when there 
is need. 

In her last annual report Miss Gowen 
writes: At the beginning of 1927 this 
class had about 20 all-day workers. 
Weddings and different positions have 
reduced the number of all-day workers 
on the compound to 5. Three village 
women work all day, and there is an 
early morning class of 20 who work for 
two hours. The number of village women 
making handkerchiefs in their own homes 
has been reduced because we have on 
hand a great many handkerchiefs. Duty 
is so high that few people are willing to 
try to sell for us in the U. S. We sell a 
large proportion of our products in 
Jamshedpur, and get more orders from 
there than anywhere else. One of our 
Orphanage girls is teaching and doing 
acceptable work. This class provides 
work for all Orphanage girls who fail in 
school, until some more satisfactory occu- 
pation is found. It also provides work 
for women living in the Widaws’ Home. 


DIGNIFYING LABOR IN SouTH INDIA 


The Industrial Department in charge 
of Miss Brunner aims to teach our 
students to be independent and self- 
supporting. Every day after school they 
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STOREKEEPER AT WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 
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work in the garden, make peanut butter 
or chicken mash, make lace or do other 
sewing. A new feature this year is em- 
broidered net work, for which Miss Brun- 
ner draws the designs. The two who have 
learned to do this work have earned a 
good bit of extra money for their support. 
The teacher who assists in this depart- 
ment keeps a monthly account of the 
time that the students work. We pay 
them out of private funds one anna an 
hour, and in this way they earn their 
books and clothes. We seek to dignify 
manual work by refusing to give any 
kind of work to students who have mis- 
behaved. It is interesting to note the 
difference in attitude between the stu- 
dents who were with us in 1921 when we 
started the Industrial Department, and 
those who are in the school today. 
Formerly they had received everything 
gratis, and were entirely dependent on 
others. Consequently they found man- 
ual work a bit irksome. Now they liter- 
ally beg for any kind of work by which 
they can earn extra money. This new 
way means more work for us in the keep- 
ing of accounts, etc., but that does not 
matter if we can turn out self-reliant 
women of character. 

We have always put much emphasis 
on our Industrial Department, not only 
because the girls in the school need to 
earn their books and clothes thereby, but 
because we want to train the students to 
be well-rounded Christians in all re- 
spects. The garden of which we had been 
so proud was swept clean of all plants by 
the cyclone, and the walls were down on 
two sides. Without a wall in India your 
neighbors and their cattle make your 
garden a foraging ground, and we were 
told it was no use to try to plant any- 
thing this year until the hot season, when 
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the wall could be rebuilt. Despite all the 
discouragements one could think of, I 
decided to try to plant the seeds I had 
brought with me from America. Our 
efforts were rewarded, for by using great 
care and keeping guards there all day, we 
had fresh vegetables and lovely flowers 
within six weeks of planting! We kept 
ourselves supplied and sold vegetables 
to the missionaries and Indian Christians 
up until the extreme heat began. Our 
garden was especially appreciated this 
year when there were so few green 
vegetables in this cyclone-stricken area. 


ONGOLE HANDS 


Miss S. A. Roberts, manager of the 
town girls’ schools in our Ongole station, 
writes: In our Industrial Department we 
have been able to bind all of our own 
note-books, many hundreds of them, 
during the year. We have woven the 
cloth for clothes for our orphan girls; we 
have made most of the ropes used for the 
four wells on our compound. We have 
made and sold a number of rolls of tape. 
for beds such as are used in this land. 
We have spun our cotton into thread 
and woven it into cloth. We have cooked 
and sewed, cleaned our houses and com- 
pound daily, washed many of our clothes 
ourselves, run a big garden where school 
vegetables and other vegetables grow, 
and carried on the school work of the 
year. 

Our garden has been quite successful 
this year. Most of the time a rupee or 
more profit daily has been realized: be- 
sides it has supplied us with vegetables 
for school when these were scarce in the 
bazaar. We have been able to get a new 
kind of pump constructed, something on 
the order of a Persian water-wheel, and 
hope by this means to secure a sure and 
cheap supply of water for irrigation. 


Banza Manteke News 
FROM A LETTER BY MARY BONAR 


Our doctor seems to make a habit of 
being absent when something terrible is 
going to happen. Of course he cannot 
help it, but it seems as if every bad acci- 
dent we have had this year has come in 
when he was away. This morning the dis- 
pensary boy came to call me and said a 
woman had been brought in from one of 
the villages, badly wounded by a gun- 
shot. She had been shot by an old gun 
loaded with big slugs of lead. Five of 
these had gone through her body. One 
entered under her arm and came out 
under her shoulder blade. I was afraid it 
might have punctured a lung, but it had 
not. She seems to be resting very well 

(Continued on page 624) 
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Written in the Sky 
John 3:16, the text of the Christian Center 
BY AMY W. OSGOOD 


Poster: Sky blue bristol board, across 
which in white chalk is trailed John 3:16, 
and in the lower right-hand corner the 
above caption, with date and place of 
meeting. 

Songs: “‘Tell Me the Story of Jesus,” 
“Wonderful Words of Life.” 

Scripture: Repeat John 3:16 in unison. 

Prayers for Evangelism: In our own 
church and community, in our country, 
throughout the world. 

Reports of delegates to the Conference 
on Evangelistic Activities of the Christian 
Center, interspersed with appropriate 
stanzas or choruses of familiar evangelis- 
tic hymns. 

Closing Prayer: Definite petitions for 
needs revealed by reports. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PREPARATION 


Two copies of From Ocean to Ocean are 
rather necessary because the report of 
another Center will be on the reverse side 
of a page. 

Cut out report of each Center and 
place in an envelope. If your circle is too 
small to appoint 24 delegates, combine 
Centers according to location. 

At the circle meeting just previous 
appoint delegates who are supposed to 
represent workers from the Centers as- 
signed to them and who are invited to 
attend the Conference on the Evangelistic 
Activities of the Christian Center and re- 
port. Explain that as there are so many 
delegates, only one or two minutes can be 
given to each, the time being indicated 
on the envelope containing the cutting 
From Ocean to Ocean, and that, no matter 
how interesting it may be, no activity not 
evangelistic may be reported. A careful 
study of the assignments in every case 
will show that evangelism is at the heart 
of all Christian Center work. 

During the giving of the reports a 
pianist should be at the piano with a list 
of familiar evangelistic songs. As she 
listens to the reports she should select a 
stanza or a chorus particularly fitted to a 
report and, as that report is concluded, 
begin to play her selection softly. The 
circle will join in the singing without an- 
nouncement. It will not be possible to 
sing after each report, but often enough 
to vary the program. 
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MISS ELSIE WIK 


First Impressions of Mexico 
BY ELSIE WIK OF MONTERREY 


Now let me see, I was going to write 
and tell you my first impressions of 
Mexico. Impossible. I’ve been getting 
them so thick and fast, so varied and so 
contradictory, that it’s not possible to 
record them except in a very general way. 

In the first place, I trust you will not 
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be shocked or grieved to hear that your 
missionary teachers in Monterrey have 
been having a “hot time” ever since 
their arrival. In fact, Pastor Cavazas 
suggested that this place was a regular 
“infirnito” and no one seemed to contra- 
dict him. They console us with the news 
that things start to cool down by the 
middle of September—and we’re living 
for that day. 

My first impression of Mexico after 
crossing the International bridge at La- 
redo was that the wheels of civilization 
must have slipped backward three or four 
centuries. Living conditions among the 
Indians and Mexicans in the barren 
country in the northern part seemed so 
very primitive. Then there was a very 
decided feeling of total ‘‘strangeness.” 
The people were of a different type and 
with a different language. The officers 
were all armed and were still in mourning 
for Obregon. The venders who thronged 
the stations trying to sell something from 
their scanty supplies were most pathetic, 
especially some of the older women, so 
bent and brown and wrinkled and with 
the most haunting appeal in their eyes. 

I had dinner that night with two men 
interested in oil from Tampico, who shook 
their heads dubiously over my coming to 
Monterrey. Right across the aisle from 
us there was a handsome young Mexican 
man—perhaps it was my vivid imagina- 
tion, but there seemed to be plenty of 
hostile resentment in the glances he occa- 
sionally cast in our direction. I could not 
help but think of the many reasons he 
and his people might have for resenting 
the intrusion of the northern races, and 
I think it made me a little more desirous 
to be of service here in teaching others to 
know Him. I confess the task seems both 
hopeless and impossible. Not that I 
worry about that—we live but a day at 
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a time and so far the days have been most 
pleasant. 

At my very arrival, one of the teachers, 
Marie Villarreal, invited me to her 
brother’s wedding that same evening. I 
went and had a delightful time and met 
so many of the people. They inform me 
that it’s a good omen to arrive at a place 
and attend a wedding the same day. I 
am doing my best to absorb Spanish, but 
it isn’t the easiest thing I’ve tried to do. 


Mexico is certainly a land of contrasts. 
The latest Packards drive around oxen 
teams and clumsy wooden carts. Some 
of the senoritas wear the latest modes 
from Paris, others still wear black dresses 
and veils. Some of the shops are the 
latest in every respect, but the streets are 
still thronged with venders who go walk- 
ing past shrilly yelling out their line 
(starting at 5.30 a. m.) or who sit along 
the streets or in tiny shops. There is 
much poverty and squalor; the saloon is 
still a healthy institution here. 


The scenery is beautiful around the 
city. To the east there is Saddle Moun- 
tain. Mitre Mountain towers to the 
west, and all along the southern side an 
immense wall of gigantic mountains 
circles the city. The ones to the north 
are smaller. Last Friday Mr. Barocio and 
his sons took us on a trip up one of the 
canyons to La Huastica. They tell us 
that there are many places of beauty 
about. I do like Monterrey very much 
and have not been lonely for a moment. 


Anxious Moments 


Who knows, except one who has ex- 
perienced it, the terrible anxiety of dark 
moments waiting outside the door of a 
beloved pastor? Yes, waiting to hear the 
decision of the doctors’ consultation, 
“Shall we operate or shall we not?” 
That dark night as natives and mission- 
aries crowded the house of our native 
pastor, all praying and hoping that his 
life would be spared, such thoughts as 
these rushed to our minds: “‘ Will he live, 
or are we going to lose this man of God 
who has labored so zealously among us, 
never thinking of his own comfort, but 
always of others, always full of life and 
ready to help, no matter how tired he 
might be? Oh, if we only had our hospital 
ready and our missionary doctor here! 
But if we must operate, where shall we 
take him and which surgeon is the most 
competent? Others of our believers have 
been mistreated in the general hospital 
and oh! how would they treat one who is 
so widely known as an evangelical and so 
boldly spreads the gospel throughout 
Nicaragua?” 

The tension was slightly broken when 
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the doctors brought their decision, “‘ Very 
seriously ill, but will not operate tonight. 
Will decide in the morning.” . The people 
were sent home in order that he might be 
as quiet as possible and the missionary 
nurse watched all night for signs of any 
change. The next morning he was slightly 
improved so the operation was avoided. 
You can imagine how joyfully everyone 
received him the first Sunday that he was 
able to be in church. 


God answered our prayers and raised 
him up to health again, but he might have 
another attack and even if he doesn’t 
there are many others who need care in a 
hospital. Won’t you help us to equip the 
hospital so that lives may be saved? Just 
stop and think! If this life had been lost, 
the Christian work in Nicaragua would 
have suffered a great blow, for it means 
so much to have faithful native workers. 
—Ruth Curtis, Managua, Nicaragua. 
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A Walking Adventure in Congo 
BY REV. G. W. CARPENTER 


HAD a real adventure when I tried to 

come back to Kimpese, after spending 
the Christmas holidays at Banza Man- 
teke. The day I went there an epidemic 
of yellow fever broke out in Matadi, the 
port city. Someone brought it from 
Dakar, a thousand miles north of here. 
To prevent the disease being spread to 
other places, they stopped running pas- 
senger trains on the railroad, and put 
guards all around Matadi to keep people 
from getting out of the city. So I couldn’t 
get back by railroad. I waited for several 
days, hoping that the railroad would be 
reopened, but it wasn’t, so at last I de- 
cided to walk across country. The 
Banza Manteke people brought me as 
far as their new station at Nsona, by 
automobile, and I slept there one night. 
From there it is about sixty miles to 
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Kimpese. Early Friday morning, Janu- 
ary 6, I set out, with three men to show 
me the way and help carry things. 

The country is mostly mountainous, 
and the path wound around, in and out, 
and up and down, in a most confusing 
way. Of course, it was never meant to be 
a path from Banza Manteke to Kimpese; 
but each village has a path to the next 
village on every side, and my guides 
chose the paths that led most nearly this 
way. Sometimes, when the villages are 
near each other, there are good broad 
roads, with the grass well cleared away 
on each side, and logs across the streams 
for bridges; but where the villages are a 
long way apart, and few people pass back 
and forth, the trail is only a crooked, 
uncertain line through the tall grass, 
sometimes almost nothing at all. 

After walking two hours we came to 
the village of Lundu, and another hour 
and a half brought us to Mbinda. These 
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villages are just groups of houses, built 
usually of straw, sticks and mud, ar- 
ranged about a square, with a big school- 
and-chapel building in the middle— 
usually a big, one-room board structure, 
At Mbinda there was no one at home 
except a woman and her four-year-old 
son, and an old leper. All the others 
were working in their gardens. Beyond 
Mbinda, we walked for hours and hours, 
under the broiling, noonday sun, 
before we reached the next town. 
Another hour’s walk brought us to 
Nionga, where we were to sleep. The 
path between the towns is a broad, well- 
cleaned road, with beautiful gardens 
along both sides, and palm groves in the 
valleys. Nionga itself is on top of a 
mountain, from which we looked out 
over the hills we had crossed, toward the 
sunset. The teacher gave me part of his 
house to sleep in, and after a refreshing 
dip in the little stream below the hill, 
and a good supper, I was ready to sleep. 
That was my birthday, and I think it 
was the strangest birthday I ever had. 

Next morning we were up early, for 
more than half our journey was still be- 
fore us. The towns Kinsuwa, Kingombe, 
Vala and Zamba were a good deal like 
those we passed the day before. The 
country was even more mountainous, 
and we were climbing up or down most 
of the time. But we went on, and found 
the bridge all right, except one end which 
had been taken away. A native bridge 
is made by stringing strong vines back 


and forth across the stream between two 


strong trees, and weaving sticks between 
them into a kind of basket work, on 
which one walks. On each side are more 
vines woven together for a hand-hold 
and fastened to the bottom so one cannot 
fall off. At each end, poles are leaned 
from the bridge to the ground, with more 
vines to hang onto. So you walk up the 
poles on one side, into the crotch of the 
tree, across the basket floor, and down 
the other side.. They had taken away 
the poles we needed to walk down on, 
so we had to jump, but it was only a 
little way, which was easy. The Kwilu 
River is about 80 feet wide there, very 
deep and swift, and full of crocodiles, so 
one needs a bridge! We got through the 
rest of the journey without incident, and 
reached here at about 7:00 o’clock—just 
dark. Tired? Well, rather, but mighty 
glad to get back. 


A Remarkable Record 


On August 15, 1928, Mrs. Mattie R. 
West, affectionately known among our 
missionaries as “‘Mother West,”’ retired 
from the Home for Missionaries’ Children 
at Newton Centre, after 21 years of faith- 
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ful service. During this time she has 
mothered over 100 sons and daughters of 
our missionaries—ranging in ages from 
two and one-half years to 18 and 20— 
many of them spending from three to 
twelve and fourteen years at the Home. 
Of this number ‘“‘ Mother West” has seen 
58 graduate from Newton High School, 
the great majority with honors, and 
several with highest honors given by the 
school. Sixteen colleges have had repre- 
sentatives from this Home. Graduates of 
these colleges have entered almost every 
profession—ministers, missionaries, doc- 
tors, teachers, Y. M. and Y. W. work, 
nurses, and business men and women. 
Between 25 and 30 of the members of this 
family have married and made homes for 
themselves, some in this country and 
some in the Orient. ‘‘ Mother West” has 
great pride in her grandchildren—nine by 
blood relation and 29 by adoption. 





MRS. WEST AND HER FAMILY OF MISSIONARY, CHILDREN 
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During these 21 years, while all chil- 
dren’s diseases have invaded the Home, 
yet there has never been a very serious 
illness nor a death. The health of the 
family has been most remarkable. This 
good health has been due to a great extent 
to the opportunity the children have had 
of spending the entire summer at Camp 
Newton Waterloo, among the New Hamp- 
shire hills. 

The work of the boys and girls from the 
Home in Sunday school, Young People’s 
Society and church. cannot be over-esti- 
mated. Always earnest and faithful, and 
with ability they have held the highest 
offices in the Young People’s work. The 
spirit of obedience, courtesy, love and 
cooperation has always been fine, and 
Mother West says that the family of 21 
which she is passing over to her successor 
is just as fine in every way as any family 
she has ever had. 





Front row from left: Melvin Leasure, Kenneth Leasure, Maryana Ostrom; second row: 
Gene Richardson, Frederick Leasure, Twins Lora and Clara Cummings, Helen Ostrom, 


Dick Cummings; third row: Philip Adams, 


Dorothy Streeter, Dan Marshall, Philip 


Smith; fourth row: Norman Adams, Marjorie Morse, Harriet Streeter, Dora Cummings; 
fifth row: Catherine Smith, Mother West, Stella Adams; sixth row: (Cook) Emrra, Miss 


Olson, John Richardson, Edward Marshall. 
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Two Notable Baptisms 
BY W. A. PETZOLDT 

Twenty-six Indians have been bap- 
tized this summer at the different Crow 
Indian Mission stations and twelve are 
yet awaiting baptism. 

Among those recently baptized at 
Lodge Grass were White Man Runs Him 
and Fights at Dawn. White Man Runs 
Him is the last living of the six Crow 
Indian scouts who led General Custer 
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from the mouth of the Powder River in 
June, 1876, to: the Valley of the Little 
Horn where was fought the outstanding 
battle in Indian history, and where Custer 
and his immediate command were anni- 
hilated to a man by the Sioux and Chey- 
enne. White Man Runs Him is quite 
aged now. Last winter he was given up 
for dead and it was reported several times 
that he had gone out on the long trail. 
The prayers of the Crow Christians and his 
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own faith raised him up, with a recovery 
little short of a miracle. When it seemed 
that he had only a few hours to live he 
said to three Crow men sitting at his bed- 
side, “Are you sitting there waiting for 
me to die? If you are you will have to sit 
there for three years for I am not going 
to die yet.” He is a decidedly happy 
man, with a face radiant in his new-found 
allegiance to the wonderful Son of God, 
always ready with a positive testimony 


of salvation. Though far removed in — 
- time from the blind man of Christ’s time, 


his witnessing stresses the same experi- 
ence, “‘now I see.” He often uses the 
expression that the old life was like walk- 
ing on a dim trail in a mist, but Christ 
coming into the heart is a totally new 
thing—everything is touched up with a 
new light and the heart almost pounds 
with happiness. 

Fights at Dawn is the oldest living 
member of the Crow tribe—said by the 
Indians to be over 100 years of age. In 
the early days no birth records were kept, 
so her exact number of years is not 
known, but she is surely around the cen- 
tury mark. She is the mother of One 
Star. Though living four miles from the 
Mission, she rarely misses a service. Her 
mind remains active and clear. She is 
in good health and gets about alone with 
the use of a cane. She still uses the 
needle and is often seen sewing, though 
her eyesight is very poor. 

Her testimonies have been lucid and 
revealing. After her baptism she said, “I 
now have a happy heart. Glad that I 
could live to be baptized. Jesus makes 
every day a good one. I put my head at 
the foot of the cross every night. I will 
soon be at the end of my trail. Then I 
go into that beautiful country where 
Jesus is.” It has been very interesting 
to observe what the grace of God could 
do with a life surrendered to Him at such 
an advanced age. The observation has 
been very stimulating to faith in the 
“exceeding great andprecious promises” 
in the good old Book and in the uni- 
versality of its saving message. 


Colporter Missionary News 


The versatility and extent of the 
colporter-missionary work are strikingly 
exhibited in the. news items below: 


Visitation from house to house shows 
great religious interest among the Spanish- 
speaking people. Sunday school attend- 
ance increased at Baptist Christian Cen- 
ter to 306; souls won for Jesus there; at 
Mozart Mexican Mission where Mr. 
Villanueva preached 4 confessed Christ. 
—M. P. Enriquez, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Spent 22 days on Block Island and at 
least 40 professed conversion. Mostly 
young people.—G. H. Wait, East Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


There is a possibility of a church being 
organized at Letha if someone could give 


his whole time to the field. Good Bible 


sales and Sunday school organized at 
Bolton schoolhouse.—E. E. Cox, New 
Plymouth, Idaho. 


The spirit of evangelism has made a 
deep impression upon the minds of the 
people, shown in increased conversions 
and larger sales of Bibles. Eleven con- 
versions.—A. B. Warner, La Mesa, Cal. 


Indications that there is great and 
growing religious concern arising in the 
hearts of some people. Witnessed 45 con- 
versions, received 23 for baptism and 12 
for membership otherwise.—J/. D. Chap- 
pelle, San Francisco, Cal. 


Great revival at Independence; over 
40 professed faith in Christ—J. L. 
Whirry, McMinnville, Ore. 


Baptist church at Padroni organized 
with 20 members, including several of the 
most prominent people. Others now 
ready for baptism. Not a Baptist in the 
whole community seven weeks ago.—F. 
I. Blanchard, Denver, Colo. 


At Buttonwillow, Baptists with lumber 
on ground begin building Monday. Have 
some $1,400 on hand or will have in few 
days. Have preached here four weeks.— 
J. B. Speed, Los Angeles, Calif. 


There are real prospects for Baptist 
work among the Russians at Byrte, Calif. 
Held a service for the prisoners at San 
Quentin and witnessed one conversion. 
At Westrae held a number of prayer 
meetings in the homes; four conversions. 
—Fred C. Krautz, San Francisco, Calif. 


All reports show deep interest. 


A NEw Cotporter CAR IN 
NORTHERN IDAHO 


This is Colporter Car No. 14, in charge 
of Mr. Fred Mathis. The picture shows 
Mr. Mathis, the taller man on the left 
and John R. George, Acting Executive 
Secretary of the East Washington and 
North Idaho Baptist Convention. Mr. 
Mathis is now working in Northern Idaho 
in the Coeur d’Alene and Bitter Root 
Mountains, around Lake Pend d’Orielle. 
He is following up the narrow mountain 
valleys, calling on the many isolated 
families, and working among the lumber 
camps and miners. This is a new model 
Ford sedan, the first new Ford car to be 
put into commission in colportage work. 


Baptism of Twenty-one Chinese 
Boys 

Recently Dr. E. A. Hanley of the First 
Church, Berkeley, California, baptized 
21 boys of the Chinese orphanage, and 
spoke of their Christian experience in 
unqualified terms. A very remarkable 
Christian institution for Orientals on the 
Pacific slope is Chung Mei Home. There 
amid surroundings that are morally clean 
and uplifting, gather a group of Chinese 
boys who are being trained for higher 
manhood and Christian living. They 
come principally from San Francisco. All 
of them are under-privileged, although 
some come from homes; to all Chung Mei 
means entrance into a larger and better 
life. All the normal instincts in a boy’s 
heart find expression in the baseball 
games and other activities of the play- 
ground, the building of huts or amateur 
radio outfits. The boys are taught to 
relate themselves to American life as they 
attend the public day schools of Berkeley 
and the First Baptist Sunday School. 
They are finding Christ while living in 
the Home, and when grown up they will 
return to the Chinese colonies to give a 
fine account of themselves. 
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Miss ALIcE Frost, daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. John Frost, St. Xavier, Mon- 
tana, was a member of the class that 
graduated from Ottawa University in 
June. She is the first Crow Indian to 
complete a college course. Already she 
is under contract to teach next year at 
Bacone College where she took her pre- 
paratory course. Her father, whose inter- 
esting story has been told in Missions, 
was ordained to the Christian ministry 
last fall, the first Crow Indian to attain 
this distinction. Alice Frost is a direct 
descendant of Running Crane and Moun- 
tain Chief, Blackfoot chiefs, on her 
father’s side. From her mother’s side 
she inherits Chippewa blood. At Bacone 
College she was president of her class and 
at Colorado Woman’s College, where she 
was a student two years, she was presi- 
dent of the student body. She was con- 
verted when nine years of age and has 
been a great help to the religious workers 
among the Crow and in the schools she 
has attended by reason of her talent as a 
singer of gospel hymns. 
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Rev. R. B. Buxker of Mong Mong, 
across the Chinese border from China, 
writes: “Practically every week I have 
delegations from villages asking for a 
pastor. They are Christians and want to 
grow in the knowledge of the Lord. They 
feel the need of learning to be like Christ. 
But I have no teachers to send. My 
greatest worry now is that we shall be 
unable either through opposition of 
Chinese, or from lack of buildings, to 
have a school next year to train needed 
leaders. Last Saturday one of my Wa 
pastors came in with a list of 89 newly. 
baptized Was. He also had a list of six 
villages that want to be baptized. There 
is plenty of opportunity for advancing 
Christ’s kingdom. Pray that we may not 
be held back by opposition, or lack of 
funds and workers.” 
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THE STUDENT GosPEL TEAMS of 
Burma are doing a splendid piece of 
evangelistic work. Rev. V. W. Dyer, 
under whose direction they go out, re- 
ports that the year’s totals are 300 bap- 
tisms, and the public confessions over 
2,400 more, who desire earnestly to know 
more of the Christian way of life. 
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OF THE BOOK Mother India, Rev. Paul 
J. Braisted, a missionary of Ongole, 
South India, says: “I have talked with 
many people about it, besides reading 
endless reviews. Opinions seem to gravi- 
tate to the view that everything in that 
dark picture can be vindicated. The chief 
error lies in the facts unmentioned, the 
lighter shades which would have made 
the picture lifelike. There is no mention 
of the great reform movements or the 
advance of the kingdom of God, the 
missionary movement. The most sig- 
nificant facts in India are not those black 
colorings of the picture, but the transfor- 
mations taking place. A great Indian 
educator who is not a missionary recently 
observed that ‘it was Christ’s love and 
sacrifice and not the denunciations of the 
prophets that brought salvation to the 
world.’ Will it not be the love and sacri- 
fice of Christians everywhere that will 
bring to India that salvation which Christ 
means her to have?” 
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Foreign Missionary Record 


SAILED 


From Seattle, August 28, on the President Grant, 
Miss Florence Webster and Miss Helen H. Clark, 
for East China, and Rev. and Mrs. R. T. Capen, 
for South China. 

From Boston, August 26, on the Cedric, Miss 
Lucy P. Bonney, Miss Gertrude E. Teele, and Miss 
Elsie E. Root, for Burma. 

From Boston, August 27, on the Cedric, Miss 
Amy A. Acock, for Japan. 

From Los Angeles, August 31, on the President 
Lincoln, Miss Leonette Warburton, for the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

From New York, September 1, on the Laconia, 
Rev. and Mrs. R. J. Journey, three children, and 
Burmese nurse; Walter L. Keyser, William B. 
Campbell, Miss Marion G. Burnham, for Burma. 

From New York, September 5, on the Maure- 
tania, Rev. E. S. Burket, for South China. 

From San Francisco, September 7, on the Presi- 
dent Hayes, Miss E. Ruth Paul and Dr. Dorothy 
Kinney, for Assam. 

From San Francisco, September 7, on the Presi- 
dent Hayes, Dr. and Mrs. C. E. Tompkins, Miss 
Myrtle Denison, and Miss Sara B. Downer, for 
West China. 

From New York, September 12, on the President 
Roosevelt, Miss Ethel Conkrite, Rev. and Mrs. W. 
S. Dunn, and Helen V. Dunn, for Bengal; Dr. and 
Mrs. J. S. Carman, Rev. and Mrs.-P. S. Curtis, for 
South India. 

From New York, September 13, on the President 
Adams, Dr. Emilie Bretthauer, for West China. 

From Montreal, September 14, on the Ausonia, 
Rev. and Mrs. L. C. Kitchen and two children, for 
Bengal. 

From New York, September 14, on the Car- 
mania, Miss Minnie B. Pound, Miss Mary L. 
Parish, G. Edward Wiatt, for Burma. 


ARRIVED 


Rev. and Mrs. A. F. Ufford and child, and Miss 
Pauline Harris, of Shaohsing, East China, in New 
York, on August 30. 

Rev. and Mrs. R. N. Crawford and child, of 
Rangoon, Burma, in New York, September 2. 

Rev. and Mrs. F. P. Manley and four children, of 
Nellore, South India, in San Francisco, September 
14. 

Dr. H. B. Benninghoff, of Tokyo, Japan, in New 
York, September 13. 


“In MANY WAYS INDIA is very different 
from what I expected,” Mrs. P. J. 
Braisted wrote, on reaching Ongole, 
South India. “I have not seen a snake 
or an elephant yet; the sun sets in beauti- 
ful oriental splendor, giving us a nice cool 
hour, instead of sinking suddenly from 
brilliant sunshine to complete darkness 
as I had pictured it. There is a luxuriant 
greenness in nature all around us, due to 
the monsoon still in progress. But out- 
side the compound walls one is struck by 
the tremendous poverty and misery, huts 
and houses dirty and poor, sanitation of 
an extremely primitive variety, clothing 
very scarce and for little children not at 
all, and above all a great need for the 
one true God whose name (as a high caste 
Hindu who came in to see us the other day 
was willing to admit) is Jesus Christ.” 
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From KHARGPUR, BENGAL-ORISSA, 
Rev. E. C. Brush reports the work in the 
Sunday school. “During the year we 
have conducted three travel contests 
which have increased our attendance 
about fifty per cent. We have traveled 
from Calcutta to Bombay, from Bombay 
to Cairo, from Cairo to London, by train, 
steamship, and aeroplane. We have an 
ambition to complete the journey around 
the world. We shall take great pleasure 
in conducting our Sunday school children 
through our own country. I think we are 
very fortunate to be able to touch with 
the healing hand of Jesus the lives of these 
boys and girls at this habit and character 
building period. Soon they will be scat- 
tered to the four corners of India where 
temptations will threaten their very 
lives. If we have been able to fortify 
them against these attacks, India will be 
the gainer and the cause of Christ will be 
exalted before the eyes of India.”’ 
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From CHAOCHOWFU, South China, Rev. 
B. L. Baker sends encouraging word of 
the state of affairs in that section. 
“‘China’s upheaval gave the Christian 
cause a good shaking. It brought to an 
end some things in missionary activity 
and necessitated some new methods; but 
with us at least it was but the dynamiting 
of the soil and the pruning of the branch, 
destined to bring to this Chinese branch 
of the Christ-vine a period of greater 
growth and productivity.” 
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CLASS AND CONFERENCE LEADERS AT NORTHFIELD 


Northfield Foreign Missions 
Conference 


This, the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Northfield Conference, was the best 
of the series. The registration was 
larger, more than half of it girls. Among 
the girls the Baptist Camp Salaam was 
the largest—150 of them. The classes 
were enthusiastic. Margaret Applegarth. 
had a class of between 100 and 200 girls 
in the study of Jean McKenzie’s great 
book, Friends of Africa, that was one of 
the outstanding features of the confer- 
ence. A great ‘Methods hour, under the 
leadership of Mrs. F. I. Johnson, was an- 
other of the big classes. The Forum hour 
drew hundreds of women to an afternoon 
session. 

The most picturesque feature was the 
pageant celebrating the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Northfield Foreign 
Missions Conference. Here were colorful 
costumes, fine music, the re-living of an 
early meeting of the Central Committee 
in which Mrs. Peabody and Miss Butler, 
both charter members of the Committee, 
took part. The costumes of a quarter 
century ago, in which all the actors in 
this scene were dressed, added much to 
the interest. 

The astonishing fact was brought out 
that during the 28 years in which the 
Central Committee has functioned, it has 
published 3,500,000 volumes, more by a 
million than there are in the Congres- 
sional Library at Washington.—Helen 
B. Montgomery 


A Merited Tribute 


Dr. Charles F. Meserve, president- 
emeritus of Shaw University, has not 
been in active service of late, but was 
president of the University for more than 
a quarter of a century. Fifty years ago 
Dr. Meserve became principal of the 
Rockland, Mass., High School, and his 


former pupils recently celebrated the 
anniversary occasion with a banquet 
which was one of the most significant 
occasions which Rockland has enjoyed in 
many a day. Dr. Meserve went from 
Rockland to Springfield as principal of 





MISS BUTLER, MRS. PEABODY, AND MRS. 
MONTGOMERY IN PAGEANT 


one of the largest schools in the city. He 
then became superintendent of Haskell 
Institute, Lawrence, Kansas, from which 
place he came to Raleigh. He has been 
a leader in every community where he 
has served in an educational capacity, 
and over 100 of his students in Rock- 
land attended the anniversary banquet. 


or er. 


Six converts have been baptized at Ste. 
Susanne, one of the hardest districts in 
Haiti, where Miss Straight labored years 
ago. The members from Ste. Susanne 
and Coutlette have opened a preaching 
station at Moka Neuf, a village some 
three or four hours’ ride to the south. 
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Indians Adopting Budgets 


An encouraging sign in the Indian 
work is the fact that several of the 
Indian churches are adopting regular 
missionary budgets in addition to assum- 
ing more of the local church expenses. 
The Western Oklahoma Baptist Indian 
Association has for three years conducted 
a successful missionary work within the 
bounds of the Association under the 
direction of an organized Missionary 
Committee. 


A Distinguished Honor 


A high honor was recently conferred 
by the Government of Czechoslovakia on 
Rev. Joseph Novotny of Prague, Presi- 
dent of the Czechoslovak Baptist Union. 
During the war he had served in the 
Czechoslovak army as a Secretary of the 
American Y. M. C. A. The citation 
follows: 


THE CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIC 


The Government of the Czechoslovak 
Republic on the basis of the resolution of 
December 1st, 1918, and according to the 
resolution of the Ministry of War of De- 
cember 2nd, 1918, and proposition of 
December 31st, 1927, according to the 
Constitution, confers 
The Revolutionary Medal 
upon Joseph Novotny, 
Director of the Y. M.C. A., 
as a recognition for active help in the vic- 
tory and as an expression of thankfulness 
of the nation for the liberation of the 
native country. 
Udrzal, 
Minister, of National Defence. 





REVOLUTIONARY MEDAL GIVEN JOSEPH 
NOVOTNY BY HIS GOVERNMENT 
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A Message From Belgian Congo 
BY DR. EDWARD C. KUNKLE 


In a letter dated Sona Bata, Congo 
Belge, August 3, written to Dr. Charles 
H. Sears, the following account of his 
experiences as a member of the Foreign 
Mission delegation to Africa is given by 
Dr. Edward C. Kunkle: 

Two weeks ago tomorrow we arrived in 
Congoland at Natadi. Since then I have 
had a most informing experience, ex- 
tremely valuable to a better understand- 
ing of what the work of our Lord in 
Congoland means. 

Six days, from July 26-31, were given 
to attending a matondo (a thanksgiving 
meeting) at a village about 35 miles from 
this station. Mr. MacDiarmid and I 
hiked two days over a very hilly region 
with a caravan of 16 carriers and push- 
push boys to Kitempo, the village where 
the matondo was held in a palm-branch 
tabernacle, specially built for the meet- 
ings. Mrs. MacDiarmid and Miss Ehn- 
bom, who were itinerating among the 
villages in the district, were there to meet 
us. We all hiked back to Sona Bata, 
arriving here on Tuesday afternoon late, 
July 31. The hike was strenuous but 
wholesome. I feel much better for it. 

The matondo was almost wholly in 
charge of native pastors and teachers. It 
was a wonderful expression of the reli- 
gious and social life of the people. As 
they came in from surrounding villages 
two or more days from Kitempo and 
nearer, in companies of 25, 50 and more, 


they marched around the tabernacle’ 


singing “The Lord of Hosts Advances,” 
then into the tabernacle for more singing, 
a prayer and a few words: from their 
leaders; then they formed in groups by 
villages, men and women separate, and 
built their campfires around the taber- 
nacle, in the woods, on its edge and in the 
open under trees. It was a beautiful sight 
to see them, the mothers with their 
babies, which they carried to the place of 
meeting on their backs, sitting on their 
mats, preparing their meals, or resting or 
chatting. 

The meetings were of thrilling interest: 
the singing has a peculiar spiritual ele- 
ment in it; the speaking earnest, impres- 
sive, and of a high order. On Saturday 
afternoon 100 were baptized in a nearby 
stream; five couples, previously married 
by the pagan rites before they had be- 
come Christians, were married again 
according to the Christian formulas; a 
considerable group of those who had been 
partially excluded or suspended for sins 
of one kind or another were, after thor- 
ough examination reinstated. The closing 


service was built around the Lord’s 
Supper, a most solemn event. 

In Dr. Lerrigo’s book, Rock Breakers, 
he tells of an experience he had with 
driver ants, when he was here about six 
years ago. If you will read the chapter 
containing the story you will get a picture 
of what I went through one night at the 
matondo. The ants gave me an enthu- 
siastic reception, and also Mr. Mac- 
Diarmid, with whom I camped. It is a 
great privilege to be here. It surely is the 
equivalent of a post-graduate course in 
missions. 

ADDITIONAL NOTES 


In another letter, dated Madimba, 
August 7, Dr. Kunkle writes: Since July 
26th I have been hiking most of the time 
with Mr. MacDiarmid, who has sole 
charge for the present of the evangelistic 
work on the Sona Bata field. We have a 
caravan of boys and men as carriers to 
carry our camp equipment and personal 


luggage, consisting of food, cooking uten- ° 


sils, beds, extra clothing, etc. On the 
levels we ride in push-carts, one-wheel 
carriages operated by two boys, one in 
front and the other behind, by means of 
shafts. Another form of carriage is a 
kipaia, made of two long bamboo poles 
with a chair hung between them at the 
middle, two men at each end. These are 
used where push carts are impracticable. 

The main objective of this hike was the 
annual matondo of a number of churches 
from a section including 20 to 30 villages. 
A matondo is a unique religious institu- 
tion of Congoland. We have nothing 
quite like it in the States. If we would 
add to our annual associational meeting 
the following features it would approach 
the program of a matondo: Marriages, 
dedication of babies, restoration of sus- 
pended or backslidden members to full 
church membership, reports on Sunday 
schools (here village schools), and the 
discussion of school problems, the exam- 
ination of candidates for church member- 
ship, their acceptance and baptism (100 
were baptized at the first matondo at 
Kitempo, 82 at the second at Ntedi), a 
special giving service of thanksgiving (the 
word matondo means thanksgiving). 
These features with five or six sermons 
(“teachings” they say here) and much 
singing make up the formal or regular 
program. 

The people are surprisingly attractive 
in many ways. Despite their under- 
privileged conditions of life they are re- 
sourceful, intellectually alert, possessing 
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a fine sense of humor. One cannot help 
liking and respecting them. To under- 


stand these statements you should visit 


the people in their villages, in their reli- 
gious gatherings and elsewhere, and see 
them in action. I am happy to have 
become acquainted with many of the 
people, especially their pastors and village 
teachers, their village chiefs and district 
chiefs, arid I shall never forget them. 





HOUSE GIRLS IN BANZA MANTEKE 


Helping Hand 
(Continued from page 617) 


this evening. Her greatest danger now 
is from infection. We hope we have taken 
care of that. They say it was an accident. 
It was her own husband who shot her. 
She was digging peanuts, and he says he 
thought it was an antelope. I cannot see 
how he could have mistaken her for one 
as he was quite close and there was no 
grass. 

Dr. Freas has been doing more operat- 
ing than usual lately. He is the only 
surgeon in all this lower Congo, so people 
come to him from near and far. When he 
left, ten days ago, he left five operative 
cases here in the hospital. All of them are 
doing nicely, and all except one are up 
now. You will agree with us that Banza 
Manteke needs a nurse. I would like to 
be zt if I knew enough and there were 
someone else to do the school work. We 
are expecting Miss Ehnbom of Sona Bata 
next year when the doctor goes on his 
furlough. 

Two weeks ago today “Tata” Geil, 
Dr. Freas and I went over to Nsona, our 
new site, and stayed until Saturday. It 
was a business meeting. There were 
many things we wanted to talk over with 
the folks there, and we all wanted to be 
there for the staking off of the church, 
school and dormitories. That was done 
and Mr. Lesure has already begun on the 
dormitories. He expected to start on the 
foundation of the school this week. Two 
thousand dollars arrived just in time. 
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Christmas 1928 


The following is a copy of the flier, 
which can be secured by churches in 
quantities sufficient to circularize the 
church membership. With the use of this 
flier it is hoped that every Baptist home 
and individual will be visited, the purpose 
of the offering explained, and that thus 
interest will be created in making this 
Christmas merry by unselfishly remem- 
bering the Cause for which Christ entered 
the world. 


With twinkling lights and tinsel string 
We deck our Christmas tree; 

But have we brought, O Baby King, 
A Birthday gift to Thee? 


Here are our bundles, every one 
With holly ribbon tied; 

Are Thy hands empty, Mary’s Son? 
Art Thou alone denied? 


The Wise Men travel from afar 
With perfume and with gold; 

We, too, have seen Thy guiding star; 
Shall we our gifts withhold? 


O Son of God, we hail Thy birth, 
While heaven’s angels sing! 
Our gifts shall herald round the earth 
The coming of the King! 
—Edith G. Estey. 


We remember our loved ones with 
special gifts at Christmas time. Shall 
Christ be included? Is our love for Him 
great enough to insure the inclusion of 
His Name among those of our earthly 








friends to whom we express love and 
appreciation at Christmas time? 

The Christmas Offering is: 

Promoted by the women of the denom- 
ination. 

Received from every member of the 
church, its institutions and organizations. 

Used by the National, State and City 
Missionary organizations to sustain their 
regular missionary work. 

Sent by the church missionary treasurer 
to the State office. It counts on the 
church and missionary quota, but should 
be clearly marked “Christmas Offering”’ 
when reported to the State office. Copies 
of this flier may be secured free at all 
Literature Bureaus. Order now. The 
above illustration is a replica of the 
Christmas envelope. Order immediately 
from your State Convention office. 


Help!! Help!! 


Missionary Woman Church Member: 
Who is calling? 

Answer: The church missionary treas- 
urer. 

Missionary Woman Church Member: 
What do you want? 

Church Missionary Treasurer: To be 
reminded each month that the missionary 
money must be sent to State Head- 
quarters. I am told that it does not count 
on the credit of our church so long as I 
hold it in the bank. 

Missionary Woman Church Member: 
Gladly will I help you to remember. I 
have not forgotten the embarrassing ex- 
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perience about which a friend of mine 
wrote me. She is a State Secretary- 
Director and has secured a key-woman 
in every church in the State. She writes: 

“In our own church we have a very 
fine key-woman. We had mounted our 
clock poster on heavy cardboard, and 
told the church treasurer all the plans. 
He was very willing to cooperate. Then 
we urged our people to get in the 1-12th 
payment for May, so that it could help 
our State’s record at the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention. We raised more than 
our 1-12th, the treasurer reported the 
amount to the key-woman, and she 
placed correctly the hands of the clock. 
In June the treasurer sent her some more 
figures and the clock hands again moved. 
On July roth I went to the State office 
to an executive committee meeting, and 
about the first thing the State Convention 
Secretary said was, ‘What is the matter 
with your church?’ I replied that I 
guessed nothing. Then he told me that 
he had not received one cent from my 
church treasurer since April 30th. Now, 
isn’t that exasperating? I came back and 
told the pastor, key-woman and one 
trustee. I feel quite sure that this thing 
will not happen again. We certainly need 
to keep our eyes open all the time.” 


Early Morning Prayer 
CONSECRATION AND CONCENTRATION 


A task large enough, important enough, 
varied enough, sacred enough, to call 
upon “‘all that is within us” to “‘bless His 
holy name,” to heed His “‘home” call, to 
love the sound of His summons, to rise 
with willingness to a hard duty, a pressing 
obligation, a sweet privilege, to give one- 
self to prayer. (Acts 6:4.) 

So important, so large, so varied is the 
God-given task that the wonder is that 
it does not become so all-absorbing as to 
cause the less worth-while things which 
seek the attention of the Christian to flee 
away. 

To this end may there be the utter 
abandonment of self to concentration upon 
the task. 

PRAISE: For answered prayer, for 
deepening interest in Kingdom things. 

PRAY: For a washing by fire, a 
cleansing by judgment, the elimination of 
the leprosy of indifference. Pray down 
blessing on the mission work of the 
Church, that the Church may be blessed, 
to be made the blessing to the world 
which God intended it to be. 

May the life of Christ shine before us 
with the most alluring beauty! 

May we drink of the river of His 
pleasure! 

“Power falls where prayer is focused.” 
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~ He Speaks To Them 


Picture Poster Charts In Their Own 
on this page are reproductions : i ‘ 
of the three Picture Poster 


Charts which the Department 





of Missionary Education has is- 


pails 
NICARAGUAN INDIAN 


sued, to accompany the graded 
Home Mission Stories. The 


Charts are, of course, many 





RUSSIAN JEWESS 


times larger, but with a read- 
ing-glass one can make out all 
the places and work repre- 


Bie a Soper od Metineny Reta 


sented. The charts add greatly 





to the interest of the Home 


CENTRAL AMERICAN 


. and 
NORTH AMERICAN 





Mission study for this quarter. 





Language 





THE CHRIST CHILD 


he rece ete teens aa fr Koen aoe be eves 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY and WOMAN'S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
Prevered by 
DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION oi the BAPTIST BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Cu 


296 Fith Avenee Mew York, 


‘THEY WAITED NOT IN VAIN 


A. B.H.M.S., organized 
1832 to carry the Gospel 
to the frontiers 











The Lineage of the Log Cabin 


THE FRUIT OF HOME MISSIONS 


Home Mission Agencies 
now have work in U. S. 
and 5 countries in 





aS * BAPTIST 
we oe W. A.B. HM. S. PERE 
Pager Lens Foie : org: . j 1877 n merica 
THE MINISTRY OF GOLDEN res ss 
ANNIVERSARY GIFTS — Missions among fourteen Indian’tribes 
means ~ Has 13 colleges and universiCies for Negroes 


W Widening of influence among 
many races. 





‘ spital in Mexico. spits 
A Answering the needs of help- Hospital in Mexico. Hospital 
less and homeless. 





MONTERREY 
Waitume few thee Marw School io fhe Bite 





B Bringing the Gospel to thou- 
sands more. 





Foe Soucy aa Tones 


H Housing facilities for growing 
needs. 


M Multiplying the aids for 
Christian service. - 


Chinese children 





PHOENIX. ARIZONA 
Mexican Girt in the Crater’s Sewing ©) 








immigrants 


Strengthening work in many 
S places. 


- 2 schools for foreign-speaking workers in 
U.S. and 5 schools in Latin America 


3 orphanages for Indian, Alaskan and 


Christian Centers for racial groups 


visitation 








Religious and social welfare work for 
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Home Mission Christmas Service 


A new Christmas Service, entitled 
“Now Again at Christmas Time, He 
Speaks to Them in Their Own Lan- 
guage,” for use in Baptist churches and 
Sunday schools, has been prepared by 
the Department of Missionary Education 
and is now ready. The service, in two 
parts, embodies a novel educational 
feature which brings vividly before the 
school or church a specific piece of work 
now being done by our two Home Mission 
societies. Churches of various sizes and 
types will find this service both informing 
and helpful. Rev. Frank M. Swaffield, 
pastor of the Baptist Church at West 
Somerville, Mass., is the author, and he 
has succeeded to an unusual degree in 
visualizing the practical missionary work 
of our two great Home Mission agencies. 
The Department has printed this service 
without cost to the Baptist churches and 
Sunday schools, and it may be had for the 
asking. Announcements and order cards 
have already been distributed to super- 
intendents through the cooperation of 
State Convention headquarters. 

The Graded Home Mission stories 
already in use, and the Picture Poster 
Charts exhibiting our Home Mission 
work, are a part of the special materials 
on Home Missions for October, Novem- 
ber and December use in our Sunday 
schools. Write this Department for any 
of these materials. Sample copies of the 
Sunday school Christmas Service will be 
furnished on request. 


A BEAUTIFUL POSTER 


Picture Poster Chart No. 1 of the 
Sunday school charts has been pro- 
nounced an unusually beautiful one. In 
the center is a beautiful reproduction in 
color of Ivanowski’s ‘‘The Christ Child.” 
Grouped around the Christ Child are 
representatives of various races and at 
the top is this title, ‘He Speaks to Them 
in Their Own Language.” The poster is 
of such compelling interest that many 
churches and Sunday schools will wish 
to exhibit this chart and the two others 
accompanying it. One of these pictures 
the growth of Home Mission work from 
log cabin days, and is entitled “The 
Lineage of the Log Cabin.” The other is 
entitled “They Waited Not in Vain,” 
and shows what work will result from the 
Golden Anniversary Gifts of the Woman’s 


American Baptist Home Mission Society. 
The small price of 15c. each, or 35c. for 
the set of three, does not cover the cost 
of manufacture. Write for these charts 
at once. 


MISSIONARY PROGRAMS ON DENOM- 
INATIONAL INTERESTS 


A series of missionary programs has 
been issued by this Department for use 
in our smaller church groups. The pro- 
grams have been written by Mrs. H. E. 
Berry, and are based on the missionary 
work of our denomination. Following is 
a list of the programs: 

1. Veterans of the Cross (Ministers 
and Missionaries Benefit Board). 

2. Trees of Righteousness (City Mis- 
sion Work). 

3. Judean Trails (Baptist State Con- 
ventions). 
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4. The Missionary Train; Electrified, 
Unlimited (Department of Mis- 
sionary Education). 

5. Visions of Youth (Baptist Young 
People’s Union). 

6. Let’s Go to School Again (Board 
of Education). 

7. Northern Baptists and the Race 
We Found Here (North Ameri- 
can Indians). 

8. Northern Baptists and the Race 
We Brought Here (American 
Negroes). 

9. Northern Baptists and the Races 
Who Are Coming to Us (New 
Americans). 

Northern Baptists and Their Span- 
ish Neighbors (Latin American 
Fields). 

A Year With Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sions (Foreign Fields in Gen- 
eral). 

The Heart of Africa (Africa). 

Using “All Means” in Baptist 
Foreign Missions (Special Forms 
of Foreign Mission Work). 

14. Seed Time and Harvest (History 

of the Telugu Mission). 


ro. 


If. 


12. 
13. 





New England Royal Ambassador 
Camp 


The following: account of the 1928 
Boys’ Camp at Ocean Park was pub- 
lished in the Boston Transcript on Sep- 
tember 1, 1928. The writer is Willard L. 
Pratt, Business Manager for the Camp: 

Forty-two New England Baptist pas- 
tors and boy workers have banded to- 
gether to aid boys of their churches during 
the impressionable years of youth, in the 
development of those fine and noble in- 
stincts of loyalty and service to Christ 
that have inspired noble souls of the past 
in great Kingdom-building enterprises. 
The plan is to assemble some 300 in an 
ideal boys’ camp at Ocean Park, Maine, 
where for two weeks each July they will 
live in tents in happy camp fellowship. 
Each tent houses eight persons: a pastor, 
an older boy leader, and six boys between 
the ages of twelve and fifteen years. Rev. 
W. L. Pratt, pastor of Stoughton Street 
Baptist Church, Dorchester, is the man- 
ager. Floyd L. Carr is dean of faculty, 
Robert A. Lundy camp leader, and I. W. 
Williamson song leader. 

The 1928 camp had 202 boys and 42 


pastors and leaders. Features of the two 
weeks of camp life were: 33 tent groups, 
each with seven boys and a pastor; the 
big woods, the rolling ocean, the wizardry 
of the camp-fire; the great dining-hall 
with boys and leaders singing songs and 
giving cheers; great chapel services in the 
temple, led by Mr. Killam’s orchestra, 
and wholesome messages of real life; 520 
class sessions, carrying the very best 
thought and ideas for developing boy 
life; athletic sessions on the big field, 
with ball games, soccer ball, volley ball, 
tennis and airplane races; rides in a real 
airplane, with Harry Jones, one of the 
safest airmen; a big swimming-pool, 
under construction, the boys building the 
dike, dam, gateway and runway for the 
water from the sea; a Sunday afternoon 
session in the templed grove, with a life 
talk by Dr. Schriver, of Bangor, on life 
and sex matters; 202 personal interviews, 
when lads confessed their aspirations, 
telling their leaders what they wanted to 
be and do in life; scores going back to 
the home work of their churches; some 
planning to be Christian business men, 
some to be missionaries, some doctors. 
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some airmen, some engineers, some dedi- 
cating their lives to the Christian min- 
istry; a closing experience meeting on the 
last night of camp, when the boys told 
each other and their leaders what R. A. 
Camp had meant to them, heart stories 
that made the tears come, sincere desire 
to go back to their church to aid in 
building better life. 

The graduation session was held Satur- 
day morning, 74 boys receiving their 
R. A. shield in token of faithful work 
done for the second year in camp, and 
126 boys receiving their R. A. letters for 
faithful work done for the first year. 

Two weeks before camp opened, the 
York Manufacturing Company passed 
papers to the trustees for the land, over 
100 acres, which gifts of men and women 
of New England have made possible. 
This tract is to. become the mecca of 
Baptist boys in the coming years. Next 
year it is expected to have the swimming- 
pool, with spring-boards and diving 
tower, ready. The athletic field of ten 
acres is being leveled and laid out in 
baseball diamonds, soccer fields, volley- 
ball fields and tennis courts. The New 
England Baptist Conference has dedi- 
cated a fine boys’ hut which will be the 
social headquarters for the camp. 

The leadership of the camp is vested 
in the active pastors of New England 
churches, who have the mind and the 
time to go with their boys and share 
with them the joys of woods and water, 
and talk with them about the worthwhile 
investment of their lives in building the 
Kingdom of Christ in home land and far 
land in the coming days. 


Business MEN Back OCEAN PARK CAMP 


On September 13 the Advisory Com- 
mittee, representing the Baptist laymen 
of the New England States, met at the 
Hotel Bellevue, Boston, to survey the 


progress made at the Ocean Park Royal - 


Ambassador Camp. Alton L. Miller, of 
Boston, is the efficient chairman of the 
committee of ‘Boy Backers.’”’ Treasurer 
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TrI-STATE CAMP AT RAVEN ROCK 


A band of 46 boys and 12 leaders united 
to make the 1928 camp at Raven Rock, 
N. J., a splendid success. They were 
drawn from New Jersey, Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware under the direc- 
tion of Frederic W. Tomlinson, Director 
of Religious Education for Pennsylvania, 
and Otto F. Laegeler, Director for New 
Jersey. Floyd L. Carr, of the Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education, coop- 
erated in both the promotion and teach- 
ing. Photographs taken at Raven Rock 
are very beautiful. The towering trees 
and the quiet Delaware River made 
superb background for each group. Plans 
are already. under way to make next 
year’s camp bigger and better. 


OLDER Boys’ OuTING AT OLD OAK FARM 


For the third year Rev. William J. 
Cusworth of New Jersey and Field Secre- 
tary Carr cooperated with Stanley B. 
Hazzard in leading an Older Boys’ Con- 
ference for the lads of the Mission 
Churches of New York City. The Bap- 
tist Fresh Air Fund defrays the expenses 
and keeps open house at Old Oak Farm, 
Somers, N. Y. Two hours each morning 
are given to lectures on Bible and mis- 
sionary heroes. Mr. Cusworth presented 
a series on “Paul the Heroic,” and Mr. 
Carr told the life story of George L. 
Mackay, John L. Paton, John Coleridge 
Patteson, Marcus Whitman and William 
Carey. In a series of chapel talks Mr. 
Hazzard covered the essential virtues for 
character building. 


Tue R. A. Camp AT Oak BLUFFS 


A beginning was made, in connection 
with the Martha’s Vineyard Assembly 


John F. Rood reported pledges in hand _y 


totaling $4,715. Business Manager Wil- 
lard L. Pratt outlined the progress to 
date: 100 acres of land have been pur- 
chased from the York Manufacturing 
Company of Saco, Me. A contractor is 
now engaged in dredging the swimming 
pool. The tide-water gate has been con- 


structed with reinforced cement. The ,; 
athletic field has been leveled and seeded. _ 


Plans were adopted looking to the further 
development of the property next spring 
and steps have been taken to incorporate 
under the laws of the State of Maine, 
under the guidance of Judge L. M. 
Webb, of Portland. 
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program, in establishing a Royal Am- 
bassador Camp at Oak Bluffs, Mass. 
Five pastors, under the leadership of 
Robert A. Lundy, of Rumford, Me., 
served as camp faculty. Courses were 
given in the Life of Jesus, Our Baptist 
Heritage, Boy Loyalties and Missionary 
Heroes. Rev. Isaac W. Williamson was 
the popular song leader. 


Tue Baptist Boys or SAN DIEGO 


An interesting account has just reached 
headquarters concerning the San Diego 
Camp. R. C. Fleischer, a layman keenly 
interested in boys’ work, has charge. 
With the assistance of 6 other leaders, 41 
boys were given a wonderful two weeks 
in the mountains of Southern California. 
These boys are members of Scout Troops 
in the Temple Church and the Logan 
Church. Special emphasis was laid upon 
the Bible Study course, which proved 


very popular. 


A BEGINNING IN PITTSBURGH 


Nearly 50 boys camped near Mehaffey, 
Pa., in the foothills of the Alleghanies 
under the leadership of 9 pastors from 
the Pittsburgh area. The director in 
charge was Rev. Earl Tomlin, pastor of 
the Homewood Baptist Church. Plans 
are under way to make Camp Corbley a 
popular center for the Baptist boys of 
Western Pennsylvania. 


WEEK-END Party IN CONNECTICUT 


On July 6-8, 25 boys and 5 leaders 
gathered at the Agricultural College, 
Storrs, Conn., for a week-end conference. 
It is hoped that a regular boys’ camp can 
be started in 1929. 
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The Secretary’s Message 


‘More like the Master I would live and 
grow; 

More of His love to others I would show; 

More self-denial, like His in Galilee; 

More like the Master I long to ever be.” 


It is easy to sing those words, but it 
costs greatly-to realize them in daily life, 
in Church and in Guild work. Are you 
willing to pay the price? If so, you will 
venture with courage undaunted on our 


- Guild Climb this year, being patient and 


persistent with indifferent pilgrims along 
the way, rejoicing with those who are 
trying to be true Guilders, and best of 
all being happy and full of youthful en- 
thusiasm. Here are a few helps: 

Guild Goals. Have you all a copy of 
this folder, outlining our plans and goals 
for this year? If not, send at once to 
276, 218, or your nearest Literature 
Bureau. 

Reading Contest. Again you may count 
the Guild Book as a Home Study Book 
and receive credit for it. Or, both Senior 
and Junior Chapters may read and re- 
ceive credit for ‘“‘Under the North 
Star” even though it is a children’s study 
book. ‘‘Youth and the New America” 
is a bit difficult reading for early Teen 
Age Chapters, although the Program 
based on it, ‘Cruising the Seven C’s,” 
is all right. Hence, this compromise. 

Worship Service Programs. Worship 
Service book has been delayed and 
probably will not be ready before Janu- 
ary. Sorry, but it could not be helped. 

Guild Quota. The Guild Quota for all 
States has been raised a little this year 
because we are assuming a full seven- 
day week with the C. W. C. The total 
for the week is $61,600, and we are asking 
the Guild for $46,000 of this amount. 
Miss Davidson and I have decided to 
adopt, with some adjustments, the plan 
worked out by Florence Obenland and 
her associates in the Chicago City Union. 
It grew out of a suggestion at our Guild 
Conference in Detroit, and we are quite 
thrilled over the idea. Seven days of the 
week, seven Primary colors, and seven 
Boards of the N. B. C. The Guild Girl’s 
Promise is symbolized in the rainbow and 
the idea lends itself to colorful effect for 
Banquet, and for our Vesper Service, 
December second. 

In fairy tales the pot of gold stands for 


the people about you, or the people whom 
you love. What could be more appro- 
priate, for “the girlhood of our country 
loves the girlhood of the world,” and the 
idea of World Friendship is certainly em- 
bodied in this symbol. 

A Pageant will be prepared carrying 
out the Rainbow idea, and combining the 
Thank Offering for Guild Vesper Sunday. 
In the meantime get your Quotas all out 
so that the Thank Offering that Sunday 
may be either the individual girl’s cash 
gift toward her Chapter Quota, or her 
pledge. Many will not be able to pay the 
pledge so early, but the pledge dropped 
in the offering will constitute a real Thank 
Offering. Emphasize the fact that we are 
all expected to increase our gifts of last 
year. Slips for check up with State 
Guild Secretaries, State Promotion Di- 
rectors, and Church Treasurers will be 
ready early in November. Send to your 
State Secretary for them. 

If you have not received full informa- 
tion about our Guild Week and our Rain- 
bow Gift when you read these lines, write 
at once to me or to your state or associa- 
tion secretary. Fliers will be printed 
giving suggestions for our Guild Week— 
November 26th to December 2nd. We 
shall have one of our seven National 
Boards, and a special type of work, 
assigned to each of the seven days for 
your special prayer and thought, and thus 
we shall hope to realize the truth of our 
slogan, 

Worth While Girls of the 
World Wide Guild 
Working with God for the 
Whole World’s Good. 
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SUMMER CONFERENCES 


Reports of House Parties and Summer 
Assemblies are all written in superlatives 
this year and one wonders what the 
future can hold. The first one came from 
Southern California and it was a record 
breaker in attendance and interest. One 
thrilling feature was the report of the 
N. B. C. and our Guild Conference in 
Detroit by Grace Noll, who was Southern 
California’s delegate. Then in rapid 
succession they came from the Home 
and Foreign at Northfield, Chambers- 
burg, Geneva, Ottawa, Kansas, Gran- 
ville, West Virginia, Keuka, New York 
and ever so many others. 

Since most of the above have had 
recognition in Missions other years, we 
are giving space to two or three which 
have not been in before. Read about 
them in Miss Davidson’s letter this 
month. South Dakota certainly did 
wonders for a start. 

Now the Fall Rallies are starting with 
a vengeance, and it will be my happy 
privilege to attend some, and to follow 
all the others with interest and prayer. 


A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


I am happy-to suggest a very charming 
Christmas story in booklet form, written 
and illustrated by Mrs. Charles Mat- 
thews, wife of the pastor of First Church, 
Topeka, Kansas. It is most attractively 
gotten out, with illuminated sketches, 
and the story itself has not only a 
Christmas, but also a strong missionary 
emphasis. It is called ‘Anneta,” and 
may be ordered directly from Mrs. 
Matthews, 1331 Western Avenue, To- 
peka. It would make a very suitable 
gift for a Guild Girl or any other thought- 
ful girl. 


House Party ECHOES 


South Dakota—In the month of the 
Thunder Moon the tribes of South Dakota 
Guild girls gathered at Sioux Falls Col- 
lege to learn more about the Jesus Road. 
Such joy for the leaders, with ror girls 
registered and 112 at the banquet. 
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Oh yes, they came across the plains, 
Pierre coming 267 miles and Ipswich al- 
most as far. And still they came from 
every section of the state until 13 cities 
were represented. 

“Every Gu Gi a light on the Jesus 
trail’? was their motto, and never have I 
seen a group of teen-age girls who sur- 
passed these in loyalty and interest. 

Just a little different from other House 
Parties. There were three days of classes 
because they were eager to get as much 
information as possible for the Guild 
girls who could not come. 

To the Sioux Falls girls who entertained 
us all we owe a debt of gratitude. Per- 
haps you would like a peep at the pro- 
gram. 

First day—Sings; get-acquainted; bon- 
fire and stories. 

Second day—Conferences; tour of 
Sioux Falls; swimming; banquet; stunts. 

Third day—Conferences; treasure hunt; 
consecration service; candle lighting. 

Fourth day—Conferences; farewell. 

Of course, every hour of the day was 
full of fun and knowledge, and to Evelyn 
Andrews, the District Secretary, Mrs. 
Beebe, State Director, and Mr. Bayles, 
R. E. Director, the girls of South Dakota 
say, ‘Thank you for three of the happiest 
days.” How they enjoyed the stories of 
Ann Kludt from Osaka. 

This particular Field Secretary was a 
happy member of this group of Dakota 
girls, and I bring to you girls of other 
states a challenge to attempt big things 
as these girls did. They mean to do 
bigger things now and win a few more 
National and District prizes next year. 


Minnesota. By the waters of Minne- * 


tonka the Minnesota girls gathered for 
their House Party, and this time the Field 
Secretary surprised them. It was fun to 
see the surprised look on their faces, but 
more fun to be with them. One particu- 
larly lovely evening the girls gathered on 
the hillside overlooking the lake while 
some of the St. Paul and Mankato girls 
presented dramatizations of Bible stories. 
It all seemed so natural as they walked 
about on the trees and up the hill, just 
as the people of long ago did. Minnesota, 
too, had a banquet and a birthday party 
for Susan Ferguson of Madras, India. 


MISSIONS 
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SOUTH DAKOTA’S FIRST GUILD HOUSE PARTY, HELD AT SIOUX FALLS IN JULY 


AN INTERNATIONAL House PArty 


Michigan attempted and succeeded in 
doing one of the loveliest things I have 
ever seen—an international friendship 
party where girls not only talked world 
friendship, but lived it. They invited as 
their special guests Miss Chungsook Kim 
of Korea, Anna Barbus, representing 
Rumania, Elizabeth Lu of China, Kuni 


GUESTS AT MICHIGAN HOUSE PARTY 
MISS LU, MISS KIM, KUNI OBARA SAN 


Obara San of Japan, and Mrs. Nance and 
Miss Walter. It was a joy to listen to 
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these girls as they told of girlhood in 
other lands and of what Christ meant to 
that other girlhood. There were times 
when we, the American girlhood, felt very 
humble. We who have so much and have 
given so little to Him. 

“The Girlhood of the World” was the 
banquet theme, and in addition to the 
girls of other lands and races, this time 
Barbara Miller of Detroit presented the 
challenge to American girls. 

The pageant, ‘Brotherhoods Adven- 
ture in America”; a campfire service, 
“The Guild Girl’s Task”; and a Vesper 
Service at which the lights of Inter- 
national Friendship were lighted—these 
are a few of the ways we expressed our 
ideas of friendship. But best of all, we 
lived it as all races lived and played to- 
gether. To Michigan girls world friend- 
ship is a very live and glowing thing, and 
in their hearts is a new love for other 
people, and they sing, “For the girlhood 
of our country loves the girlhood of the 
world.” , 


SUMMER FRIENDS 


Fall days are here, but it is with joy 
that we look back on summer days and 
the Guild friends we made then. The 
days spent at the Guild House at the 
Wisconsin Assembly were such happy 
days. Sunset Cottage, overlooking Green 
Lake, was the Guild house. Happy every 
minute, always ready to enter into 
every activity, were the Guild girls in it. 
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W. W. G. ITALIAN BAPTIST CHURCH, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


One evening of the Assembly was de- 
voted to the Guild girls, and what a joy- 
ful time they had at their banquet. Then 
later for the evening service. A proces- 
sional, worship service, Christian Ameri- 
canization reading, and a Guild message. 

One feature of the Guild class at the 
Assembly was the making of an activities 
calendar by each member of the class, the 
calendar to be original in design, artistic, 
and to contain a complete calendar of 
Guild activities for the year. Violins, 
ships, roses, pianos, treble clefs, music 
boxes, books, triangles, and many other 
designs were used for the covers, and it 
was a task for the judges to decide which 
was the best. Ruth Attoe of Wild Rose 
qualified, however, both from the artistic 
viewpoint and content, and to her calen- 
dar in the form of a wild rose was given 
the award. 

From Wisconsin to Ocean Park is a 
jump of a thousand miles or more, yet 
Guild girls are the same and the miles 
disappear in the bond of service and 
friendship. The New England girls 
joined in a W. W. G. House Party at 
the New England School of Methods, 
and a happy house party it proved to be. 
A lovely big house under the tall pines of 
Maine, and not too far away, the great 
Atlantic ocean, girls from Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire and Vermont. 
What a combination for a delightful ten 
days. 

Then a real occasion—a tea party for 
the girls of the Assembly. Dignity, “all 
dressed up tonight,” tea cakes, decora- 
tions of wild ferns and bunchberries, and 
bright eyes full of laughter; and so the 
Guild girls received the Assembly and 
proved that Our Guild is a very lovely 
thing, al. ays seeking to do the best in 
the happiest and most beautiful manner. 

Again a struggle to decide to whom 
should be awarded the prize for the best 
activities calendar, for this time, in addi- 


tion to the usual things, there were 
shields, candles, metronomes, outlines of 
Africa. After much work the judges de- 
cided that to Agnes Hudland of West 
Roxbury should be given the award. 

A visit to Rhode Island gives us an- 
other idea for an activities calendar. 
The Warren girls have made their calen- 
dar so that it is a staff and treble clef, 
made of black material and mounted on 
white. Each sheet of the calendar has the 
staff on it and the program for each 
month is written on the staff. It is so 
clever and appropriate since they are 
using “Music Lessons” for their pro- 
gram outline. 

We can be sure that many chapters 
have their plans made for the year and 
have an artistic manner of conveying 
those plans to the individual chapter 
members. A well planned calendar means 
success, provided the proper amount of 
prayer and work is ready to develop the 
plans. 


“Two little seeds awoke one day 

(As seeds will do in the month of May) 

But lo and behold! they had clean 
forgot 

If they were carrots or beets or what! 
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At length they decided that they must 
needs 

Call a council of sixteen seeds. 

Some one said onions or beets; but no, 

Others said it couldn’t be so; 

Some said lettuce; some said weeds. 

Then a sunflower spoke: It may be 
slow, 

But the way to find out is just to 
grow.” 


Let us grow by planning well our 
activities for the year, and carrying out 
those plans to fulfilment. 


POULTNEY, VERMONT, SENDS GREETINGS 


I am sending a picture of the World 
Wide Guild in Poultney to be put on the 
W. W. G. page in Missions. Our Guild 
is known as the Alice Bixby Chapter of 
the W. W. G., Miss Bixby being a 
missionary from our church. 

We have done considerable good with 
our money which we have earned 
through food sales, candy selling, church 
sales, etc. We have contributed to the 
Golden Anniversary Fund, sent sup- 
plies to a hospital in Nellore, India, sent 
Miss Bixby funds to be used as she 
wished, helped pay off our church debt. 
We have had some very interesting 
meetings and social times. In Mother’s 
Week we entertained our mothers at a 
banquet, and we entertained the ladies 
of the Missionary Society. 

We have been to camp two years and 
during the Winter months we have been 
on tobogganing parties. We hope to do 
more and better work next year. 


SUNDAY SERVICE AT PERRY, IOWA 


I just wanted to tell you about our 
W. W. G. Service last Sunday evening, 
in our own church. The girls took the 
whole evening’s program. We first used 
the beautiful initiation service found in 
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the ‘Guild Book” and initiated ten new 
members. The officers as well as candi- 
dates were all dressed in white. They 
looked beautiful and all gave their parts 
with so much expression! Then we fol- 
lowed that initiation service with your 
beautiful pageant, ‘‘ Light for the World.” 
The two worked together perfectly and 


made a good hour’s service, very im-. 


pressive. 

I have been suggesting this for some 
time to different Chapters, and they have 
written in to me that it proved a very 
successful service. We carried it out just 
as given except lighting the candles in the 
audience, but the girls marched through 
the aisles of the church with their lighted 
candles. 

Less THAN A YEAR OLD 


At Parsells Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., 
we have carried away the honors, won 
the picture for the past two years in our 
local Reading Contest, and are way 
ahead thus far this year. We have 
thoroughly studied A Straight Way To- 
ward Tomorrow and Children of the Way, 
the latter one of the most charmingly 
written, delightful books we have ever 
used. Twenty-two girls have followed 
along once a week, contributing many 


side-lights on Roman history in those 


early days of our Christian faith. Paul 
stands out in the closing chapters and 
led to his great missionary teachings. 


Of course we want the new program - 


to begin in September. Your “Guild 
Book” is of great value. The girls are 
going through it now. Our White Cross 
record is splendid for the year. We rolled 
bandages, made a large number of 
sheets, baby blankets, hemmed quan- 
tities of old linen pieces, and contributed 
money to our Hospital in Impur, Assam, 
where Miss Edna Stever, a Parsells girl, 
is located. 


BELATED BuT WorTH READING 


The Senior Guild of the Central Bap- 
tist Church of Quincy, Illinois, Chapter 
2960, is composed of 18 members. This 
is the fifth year that we have qualified in 
the Reading Contest. We hold two 
meetings a month; the first Tuesday of 
each month we have a supper at the 
church, followed by the program. The 
third Tuesday we meet in the homes of 
the members, do White Cross work, and 
have a devotional service. 

We began our year’s work by having 
a “Mother and Daughter’s” banquet, 
with 120 women and girls in attendance. 
Mrs. Charles Bromley, a returned mis- 
sionary from China, gave a most inter- 
esting address on “Mothers and Daugh- 
ters of Other Lands.” 


MISSIONS 


We made and dressed over 40 dolls 
before the Christmas holidays; some of 
these we sold at our church bazaar, and 
the remainder we sent to one of the 
Christian Centers in Chicago. We also 
sold Christmas cards, gave two plays 
and one pageant. At Christmas we 
donated two large baskets of provisions 
toward a gift to the needy. 

In March we held a “‘Blue-Jay”’ party 
at the church, with a fine program and 
artistic decorations. From this we 
realized $20. We have given $30 to 
Missions, and $45 to our building fund 
for our new church. 

We have 37 garments of White Cross 
work ready to send to our Baptist hos- 
pital in Swatow, China. 


AN InsprriInGc ASSOCIATION RALLY 


More than two hundred delegates, 
representing Guilds of Steuben Associa- 
tion, New York, gathered for a Rally in 
the First Baptist Church, of Hornell. 
The success of the Rally was due largely 
to the Association Secretary, Miss Josie 
Willis, and to the women and girls of 
Hornell. The day opened witha luncheon 
at noon in honor of Miss Alma J. Noble 
of Buffalo, National Secretary. She was 
presented with a beautiful bouquet of 
roses. There was a devotional period 
from three until five, during which re- 
ports from different Guilds were re- 
ceived, and Miss Noble talked on Guild 
work. A banquet was held at 6. Each 
Guild responded to toasts and during 
the session twenty-five new girls were 
initiated. 

The following Guilds of Steuben and 
Allegany County were represented: Addi- 
son, Bath, Borden, Howard, Hornell, 
Corning, Savona, Woodhill, Andover, 
Coopers and Rushford. 


EXTENSION WorK AT ABILENE 


Dear Miss Noble: Thank you for the 
material you sent to be used in our Guild 
Service in the Ada Baptist Church. Our 
girls went up Tuesday evening and had 
a very fine time with the girls of not only 
Ada Church but also 20 girls of the Bar- 
nard Baptist Church. So instead of an 
Initiation Service for one Chapter we had 
two. Our aim is to have a Guild Chapter 
in every church in our Association. Ours 
was the first to have a Guild. 

At the close of the service, when I 
asked for the girls to step forward who 
were going to give their best service to 
the Master in the Guild activities, 40 
girls from the Ada, Barnard and Abilene 
Chapters came forward. It made my 
heart rejoice and I am sure we will do a 
better missionary service in our Associa- 
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tion through the added efforts of the 
World Wide Guild Girls. 

The girls say they are having just now 
the best times they ever have had.-in the 
Guild work. Some are not reading the 
worthless love stories they had been 
reading but the Contest books instead. 
I, too, am very happy in this work. I 
find it is bringing greater returns in the 
lives of the girls than any other Christian 
effort I have ever used. Thanking you 
for your good suggestions and help, I am 
in His service for the Guild girls. 


—Mrs. Rachel T. Colas. 


A Busy CHAPTER 


In September, 1926, Miss Marguerite 
Eldridge was sent as a Sunday school 
missionary from the First Baptist Church 
of Bloomfield, N. J., into Ntondo, Africa. 
With her as a great incentive, the girls of 
the W. W. G. have accomplished a worth- 
while project this year. A Guild meeting 
is held the second Monday of each 
month. It consists of song, prayer, 
Scripture reading, offering, and a special 
feature, as a review of some book, or an 
inspirational talk by some outside speaker. 
No refreshments are served and the 
money thus saved goes to swell the funds. 
The White Cross work is discussed and 
the chairman gives out work to take 
home for those who cannot stay to sew 
after the meeting. 

In October a reception was given to 
Miss Gertrude Teele, also a missionary 
supported by the Church. She appeared 
in native costume and inspired the girls 
with her sincere talk about her work in 
Burma. 

The Guild Vesper Service was held at 
our church December 5. All societies of 
the Morris and Essex Association at- 
tended. A pageant, “Light for the 
World,” was given. This was repeated 
at a prayer meeting service later. 

In January slides on the Congo region 
were shown by a member of the Woman’s 
Missionary Society, together with a talk. 
The March meeting was an Indian supper 
at the home of a missionary on furlough. 
A talk on India was given by our coun- 
sellor, a real Indian dish served, and 
Indian novelties were shown. A Japanese 
pageant, ‘‘Helen Enlists,” was success- 
fully presented in April. There was a 
good attendance from the Ladies’ Mis- 
sionary Society. 

In June an “African Supper” was the 
program. The White Cross has centered 
its interest on the Congo region. A call 
came for black dolls. Of course, our little 
colored friends want dollies. We decided 
to make them. One and _ two-thirds 
yards of black jersey made 15 rag dolls. 
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They were stuffed with cotton, hair made 
from black yarn, faces embroidered, and 
each girl wore bloomers and dress to 
match. Our little family is almost ready 
to start on its voyage to Ntondo. Those 
taking the trip will be a baby doll, 
“Lily,” two boys, “Rastus” and “Sam- 
bo.” The girls are ‘“Orphelia,” ‘‘Del- 
phia,”’ “‘ Christine,” ‘‘Thomasena,”’ ““Top- 
sy,” “Dinah,” “Jemima,” “ Welemena, 
“Mamie,” ‘“Alethea,” “Farina” and 
““Coliapy.”’ Six percale dresses for girls 
8 to 14 years have been made with great 
pains. Ends of material were used for 
sewing bags. Gay colored scarfs or ker- 
chiefs made from challis I’m sure will 
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please our friends. Strips of this were 
made into ties for the boys. 

John Frost, a third missionary, working 
among the Indians of the West, is to 
receive three bright colored afghans. A 
box of towels, scarfs, etc., was sent to the 
International Seminary at East Orange. 
During the year the Guild girls have 
raised extra money by collecting and 


” selling old pieces of gold, and by holding a 


cake sale. Hand-made invitations are 
sent out for nearly every meeting. Our 
Guild is made up of young women, each 
one a sincere Christian, giving her time, 
strength and money willingly to the great 
cause of world wide missions. 
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Conquer Is the Word 


We have set our hand to a hard task 
but not an impossible one. Let us attack 
it in the spirit of 1928, which glories in 
overcoming obstacles and is indomitable 
until the goal is won. 

We purpose to support all our Baptist 
missionary work for two days this year. 
The Guild will support it for five days, 
so that we Guilders and Crusaders will 
carry it all for a week. The C. W. C. will 
have to give $17,600 as their share. 

We will have special containers out 
early in November, so that they can be 
in the hands of every Leader by the last 
week in November, when we propose to 
launch our campaign. We want every 
C. W. C. organization to have a meeting 
that week to explain the plan, to show 
the children the needs, to help them see 
what they can do to earn and save money 
for the sake of Jesus and His work in the 
world, to start them out in a real spirit of 
consecration to do their best, and to give 
each child a container. 

The container will have a map of the 
world on it and will provide for ten dimes 
to be given. We shall all have to give 
more than we have ever given before, so 
it might be stimulating for each group 
to figure out how much they ought to try 
to give, and set a quota for themselves. 
Since we give to the whole world and all 
kinds of helpful missionary work, there is 
abundant opportunity for each Leader 
and Company to originate a plan of its 
own for keeping up the interest in the 
gifts. Some may want to make a large 
map of the world on which they will draw 


or paste pictures showing the needs or 
successes of the missionary work. Others 
will have a plan for showing how the 
money is coming in. 

It is possible for every Leader and 
member to conquer selfishness, greedi- 
ness, indifference, prejudice, laziness, 
self-indulgence, and every other tempta- 
tion which would thwart us in our pur- 
pose. Keep the word ‘‘Conquer”’ before 
the children. It is a good strong word, 
with a challenge in it. Having conquered 
ourselves by giving our utmost in service 
and money, our gifts will conquer igno- 
rance, sickness, unhappiness, wretched- 
ness, hopelessness and fear. Let us do 
this for Jesus’ sake. 

If you have not received your con- 
tainers by November 2oth, write to your 
State C. W. C. Secretary or to Miss 
Noble, giving the number of containers 
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you need. Then read the instructions 
carefully so that you will understand the 
important points in the project. A neces- 
sary part of the plan is reporting the 
amount of your gifts to your State Secre- 
tary so that we may know accurately at 
the end of the year how much we have 
given above the $17,600 


Can We Conquer? 
A WORD TO THE BOYS AND GIRLS 


“We” refers to Crusaders, Heralds and 
Jewels. If things ought to be conquered, 
we shall have to know what and why. 
We members of the C. W. C. are trying 
to be friends with all God’s family in the 
world and want to share our best with 
them. To be friends, we must know 
them; to share may mean self-denial. In 
our study books are stories of children in 
Alaska and Africa, and in the books we 
read we shall be interested in many other 
boys and girls. When we find out that 
some of them have no Bibles and no 
Sunday schools, we will wish we could 
give them some, and if we wish hard 
enough we will discover that by spending 
less money for things we like for our- 
selves, such as candy, gum and cute little 
tricks that we see in the corner store, we 
shall have some money for Bibles and 
Sunday schools for our new friends. For 
three cents you can get three pieces of 
candy or a New Testament. The candy 
will be gone in ten minutes but the Testa- 
ment will last a year. So we have a 
battle on hand. Can we conquer the 
temptation to be selfish about things we 
want for ourselves? Can we conquer the 
mean little spirit that gets into us some- 
times, that says, ‘Why should I bother 
about these folks that are so far away? 
John and Lucy don’t and I don’t see why 
I have to.” Because you are Christian 
boys and girls you want to do as Christ 
did, and He cared so much for people far 
away that He came down from His 
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heavenly home to live among us so that 
He could be our friend and Saviour. 

This month you will receive your con- 
tainer for gifts. As you look at the map 
of the world on it, I hope you will think 
of your friends and what things and ex- 
periences you and they both enjoy; what 
they do for you, what you can do for 
them. Then think of what our mission- 
aries need to show these friends that 
Jesus loves them and wants them to love 
Him. Every dime or nickel or three cents 
you save for your container will prove 
that you are willing and happy to deny 
yourself some things in order to help send 
to others a Bible or Testament, a bottle 
of medicine, a doctor, a school, a Christian 
Center, a kindergarten or a missionary. 
We expect that the money the members 
of the C. W. C. give this year will pay for 
all our missionary work for two days. It 
will take $17,600 and that is more than 
we have ever given. But I think I know 
our Jewels, Heralds and Crusaders well 
enough to know that their answer to our 
question above will be— 


Can We Conquer ? 
Certainly We Can! 


How Shall We Name Them? 

At the N. B. C. next year there will be 
another Honor Roll of Churches. It will 
list the names of the churches which have 
the three groups of the C. W. C.—Jewels, 
Heralds and Crusaders—enrolled and at 
work. Every church which is thinking of 
its own future and that of the missionary 
enterprise is bound to face its own chil- 
dren as the crux of the situation. As 
children they should be educated, trained, 
challenged and interested in Christ’s 
Kingdom, beginning with ‘‘our church” 
and not ending until the uttermost parts 
of the earth are reached. The Children’s 
World Crusade is the channel through 
which this education, training and inter- 


est reaches the children and will provide 
the missionary leaders of the future. — 
There are many varieties of opinion as 
to the best time and place to give the 
missionary education, but the plans of the 





C. W. C. AT MILFORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


C. W. C. are elastic enough to accommo- 
date themselves to all that have so far 
arisen. The important thing is to prepare 
the children for their future obligations 
and responsibilities and to tie their loyal- 
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ties up to our Baptist missionaries and 
Mission Boards. 

It is due the churches that are giving 
the best in Missionary Education the 
credit that belongs to them, and surely 
the denomination will be eager to give 
them all the honor possible. Since there 
is already an Honor Roll of Churches 
based on the monthly payment of the 
missionary pledge, we shall want another 
name than “Honor Roll” for this new 
list. Will you send me suggestions that 
occur to you? It will be interesting to see 
how many churches are on both lists. 


Vian, L Fide 


e 
218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Two of Our Pictures 


There is just a baker’s dozen in the 
San José picture. They look full of fun 
and also like dependable and purposeful 
boys and girls. I am proud to have such 
a group in our national organization. 

’ The Crusaders of Homestead, Penn- 
sylvania, have their good friend and mis- 
sionary, Mrs. Pauliniy, with them. It’s 
too bad the picture isn’t large enough to 
get them all in. They specialize in 
memory work, particularly the Bible 
passages. 

Open the Windows 

“Who gives me a good book, opens a 
new window for my soul.” When you 
look at the fine group of Crusaders and 
Heralds at their Rally in Utah, think of 
this urgent request that came with the 
picture from Miss Dressel. She says, ‘I 
wish there was some way in which the 
study books and some of the reading 
books could be reduced in price. A mis- 
sionary cannot buy many out of her 
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salary, and the interesting books that the 
Crusaders like to read best are always the 
highest prices.” 

Of course, we who have been per- 
sistently at the task of getting good mis- 
sionary literature for children feel like 
shouting a loud and long hallelujah be- 
cause we have missionary stories as well 
written, printed and illustrated as any 
other type of literature for children. It 
cost money to publish such books, but 
they can be sold for a little less than 
other stories because they are printed by 
a missionary organization, the Missionary 
Education Movement, which is not in the 
business for commercial profit. 

The children clamor for them and 
should have them. Since Miss Dressel 
could use many, will you not send her a 
shower of stamps or coins for books. It 
isn’t much for you to do and it will mean 
a great deal to her. Do it as soon as you 
have read this. Address her, Miss Frieda 
Dressel, 148 E. 32 South St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Queens Village Crusaders 

Queens Village C. W. C. meet in con- 
nection with the Junior Church and have 
a regular mimeographed program, with 
announcements and items of interest 
included. The Memory Hymn was 
printed like this, each hyphen standing 
for a word: 


THIS IS MY FATHER’S WORLD 


This is - - - - - - - ears, - - sings, - - - -, 
-- of --,-----,-,---- thought, - - - 
trees, - skies - - - hand - - -. 


There was a splendid newspaper article 
describing the play given by the North 
Adams Crusaders with nice big head- 
lines, ‘Children’s World Crusade Enter- 
tains at Baptist Church.” Beside giving 
the cast and a write-up of the play, there 
was an account of the organization, year’s 
work and the names of those who received 
awards. Such publicity is good. 
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The Tool Chest 
ALASKAN PROJECTS 

One feature of the C. W. C. classes this 
summer has been the planning of projects 
on Alaska and Africa. Grown-up leaders 
have pretended they were boys and girls 
and made books, posters, scenes, etc., so 
that they might take them back to their 
Crusaders as suggestions. 

Let me give you some of the ideas that 
were considered in connection with an 
Alaskan project. 


1. Stories about Alaska, or a letter 
from Kodiak children or their 
missionaries. 

2. Notebooks, such as “A Trip to 
Alaska,” showing Alaska, how to 
get there, its products, peoples, 
and customs. Or, “Kodak Ahead 
to Kodiak,” pictures of a trip to 
our friends at Kodiak. Or, 
“Between Us Two,” a notebook 
illustrating by pictures the sto- 
ries of “Under the North Star,” 
with a brief story of each picture. 

3. Posters of Kodiak Orphanage boys 
and girls and our missionaries. 
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4. Alaskan village, using cut-outs “Into 
the Land of the Eskimo.” 

5. Dramatizations of stories in “Under 
the North Star.” 

6. Making of a totem pole by boys of 
group, discussion of totem poles, 
their meaning and origin. 

7. Containers made in form of canoes, 
igloos, log cabins to put offerings 
in. 

8. A trip to a museum to see the 
Alaskan exhibit (for those in large 
cities). 

9. Exhibit of handwork made during 
study of Alaska, and worship 
service and program entirely given 
by Crusaders themselves. 

Perhaps you can’t do all of these 
things, but choose what you can do, and 
you will find Alaska becoming very real 
to you, and find new friends in a northern 
land. 

Steamship folders and timetables are a 
fine source for pictures, as are pictures 
from our everyday magazines. The 
Alaskan Picture Sheet, Happy Hours 
at Kodiak, gives still further picture 
material. 

Who's Who at Kodiak 

While we cannot introduce you to each 
member of the family in the happy home 
at Kodiak, it will be fine to know some of 
the boys and girls by name. We will 
begin, however, with the grown-ups. The 
missionaries are Mr. and Mrs. Goudie, 
Miss Goldie Bailey, the house mother for 
the boys, and Miss Vivian De Mar, the 
house mother for the girls. 

There are twenty-one boys ranging in 
age from five years to seventeen. Two of 
the boys who came recently are Charley 
Nelson, eleven, and Henry Olson, eight. 
The older boys help with farm and garden 
work, of which there must be plenty, 


(Continued on page 638) 
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Each of the puzzles indicates what it 
represents. Somewhere in this issue will 
be found the answer to each of the puzzles. 
Can you guess them? 


Prizes will be given, as follows, for the 
year 1928, January to December: 


First Prize—One worth while book (our 
choice) for correct answers to the 66 puz- 
zles in the eleven issues of 1928. 


Second Prize—A subscription to MiIs- 
SIONS for correct answers to four puzzles 
in each issue. Missions will be sent to 
any address. 


Send answers to Missions, Puzzle De- 
partment, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Answers reaching us later than November 
20th will not be credited. 


Answers to October Puzzles 


1. Fieldbrave 4. Burney 
2. Bonar 5. Albaugh 
3. Wilkinson 6. Wood 

















THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CoNDUCTED BY ESTELLE SUTTON AITCHISON 
Granville, Ohio 





How Yakima Uses Her File 
of ‘‘Missions”’ 

Upon receiving the Forum Conductor’s 
request for explanation of the excellent 
year-book sent in from the First Church 
of Yakima, Washington, Mrs. H. W. 
Chase, chairman of the program com- 
mittee, writes: ‘‘As with few exceptions 
our programs were adaptations of plans 
in past numbers of MISSIONS, any men- 
tion of them should be headed, ‘How 
Yakima Uses Missrons’.” In terms of 
Kingdom currency, subscribers to the 
magazine might as well hand checks or 
“greenbacks” to the collector of old 
papers as to give away such available 
material. Take a leaf from the Yakima 
book and file away Missrons for multiple 
uses in program building.. Now for the 
gist of the year-book. 


ORGANIZATIONAL 


The women of the church are divided 
into four circles named for their geo- 
graphical location and meeting simul- 


taneously in as many different homes on 
dates previous to the general meeting of 
the women’s society once a month. There 
are also eleven departments of activity 
in the society—missionary, musical, 
floral, nursery, finance, social, hospitality, 
publicity, house, industrial, and calling. 
These several departments or committees 
take turns conducting the circle meetings, 
the plan developing originality and 
leadership in a larger number of women 
than could be used in the ensemble meet- 
ings, and also affording opportunity for 
each committee chairman to exploit her 
own work and elicit real interest therein. 
For instance, the calling department— 
organized with great care to cover the 
needs of S. S., B. Y. P. U. and church 
membership in general—meets in turn 
with the several circles, conducts inspir- 
ing devotionals, and then sends the 
women out with calling lists to be re- 
ported on later the same.afternoon. As 
many as 103 calls have been made in one 
afternoon. The nursery department pre- 


sents programs on work for children, 
while the women sew for charity. Some- 
times the programs are given by the 
children; at others demonstrative story- 
telling is done by the nursery superin- 
tendent; and at still others addresses on 
child life and culture are furnished. The 
social committee, in conjunction with the 
hospitality committee, takes guests (in- 
clusive of the women’s societies of rural 
churches) to certain of the circle gather- 
ings, conducts suitable devotionals, gives 
attractive guest programs, then presents 
their own objectives and indicates how 
each one present may assist. ‘The house 
committee takes groups to the church for 
cleaning, overhauling, polishing silver, 
making draperies, etc. The industrial 
committee oversees the making of articles 
for bazaars, relief work, baptismal sup- 
plies, etc. The floral committee holds 
plant exchanges and garden parties with 
the circles, each meeting having adapted 
devotionals and qualified speakers for the 
subjects. The publicity committee has 
several group meetings with representa- 
tives of the press present to talk on church 
publicity, etc., the main object being 
acquaintanceship with the reporters who 
have given such excellent write-ups of the 
services. The fun is always provided for 
in an advertising guessing contest. The 
missionary department gives playlets, 
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arranges “art galleries,” with mission- 
aries and their fields represented by pic- 
tures and objects. When dolls were pre- 
pared for a missionary box, little girls 
gave an exercise, ‘‘How Some Dollies 
Came to Go as Missionaries.” The fore- 
going circle-committee plan proved such 
a huge success that it is being developed 
on a larger scale for the present year. 
See if you can fit the above explanation 
into the list of topics presently to be given. 

The Yakima church relies considerably 
for its women’s society attendance upon 
the custom of getting many people on 
each program—34 taking part in one 
program mentioned below, 45 in another. 
Speakers rarely swell the attendance like 
that plan. Quarterly business meetings 
are held to take care of the accumulation 
of details which all too often kill the 
regular program presentations. Such 
segregation is good. 


SPECIAL PLANS AND PROGRAMS 


“The Butterfly Plan,” exploited in 
this department over a year ago, proved 
a membership-pusher. Each “‘Old Faith- 
ful” was sent a copy of the following 
letter: 

“We are assigning to you a woman 
who does not usually attend our meet- 
ings. She is to be your very special 
charge until the June meeting, which is 
entitled, ‘The Birth of the Butterflies.’ 
Find out if you can when her birthday is 
and send her a greeting. Send an Easter 
card. Show her every little act of 
courtesy possible. Send her an invitation 
to every meeting, enclosing the church 
calendar. Always sign yourself, ‘Your 
Butterfly Friend,’ thus keeping your 
identity a secret until you personally es- 
cort her to the June meeting, when it 
will be such fun to make yourself known. 
Butterfly stickers on your invitations 
would add a great deal. Let us make the 
venture a grand success.” This was 
signed, ‘Yours enthusiastically, The 
Missionary Committee.” 

The climax was at the closing meeting 
of the year, in a room beautifully deco- 
rated with flowers and paper butterflies. 
The devotions led out from “A New 
Creature in Christ Jesus,” incorporating 
the idea of the chrysalis emerging into a 
lovely winged creature utterly changed 
—a thing of new love and beauty—the 
analogy being to the New Birth. Illus- 
trative stories of Helen Keller, Alice 
Freeman Palmer, our missionaries, etc., 
were told. Then followed readings, 
music, and other features of which the 
butterfly was the inspiration. It proved 
a gala occasion. 

Program invitations are another spe- 
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cial feature. These are mimeographed by 
a young person of special talent, on 
daintily tinted sheets of paper, and dis- 
tributed at the church service on the 
Sunday previous to the meeting, or 
mailed to those not present, with special 
attention to those not particularly inter- 
ested. The “‘Village School” program had 
a realistic sketch of the proverbial maid- 
en teacher—bespectacled and switch in 
hand—and the heading, “‘ Knowledge is 
Power.” ‘Great Oaks from Little 
Acorns Grow” (the story of the develop- 
ment of missions in Burma) had a lovely 
outline sketch of a pasture with a tall 
oak tree, an acorn adorning the right 
corner. The yellow slip advertising the 
MISSIONS program was adorned with the 
picture of a very lovely maiden, and bore 
the words, ‘‘Meet Miss Missions at the 
Baptist Church Wednesday, at two 
o’clock.” The work of preparation amply 
paid for itself. 

Excerpts from the titles of the group 
or circle meetings (and to which you may 
fit the preceding explanations of the 
plan) are: ‘‘He That Hath Friends Must 
Show Himself Friendly”; ‘‘Come, Let 


Us Live with Our Children”; “With 
Needle, Thread and Thimble, We'll 
Keep Our Fingers Nimble”; “At the 
Church—Broomstick Drill”; ‘Guest 


Day”; ‘‘Bazaar Special”; “‘The Clinic 
of a Missionary Specialist” (playlet); 
‘It Pays to Advertise”; ‘‘No Man Sew- 
eth a New Piece of Cloth on an Old 
Garment”; ‘‘Press Notices”; “Babies 
Are Feathers Plucked from the Wings 
of Love”; ‘At the Church—Spick and 
Span”; “A New Friend Is a New-found 
Joy”; “Art Gallery”; ‘Babies Are 
Living Jewels Dropped Unstained from 
Heaven”; ‘‘The Nimble Dime”; “I 
Brewed a Cup of Happiness and Gave It 
All Away”; ‘‘The Happiest Business in 
all the World is That of Making Friends”; 
““Seed and Plant Exchange—God Made 
the First Garden”; “It Isn’t Raining 
Rain on Me, It’s Raining Violets”; 
“A Doll Festival”; ‘‘A Stuck-up Party”; 
“At the Church—‘Brighten the Corner 
Where You Are’ ”; ‘‘An Old-Fashioned 
Garden Party”. 

And here are some of the special pro- 
grams at the society meetings: (1) At 
the Village School, five classes had been 
arranged and recitations prepared for 
(15 in each class) by lessons assigned at 
the quarterly business meeting two 
weeks in advance. They covered the 
organization and development of the 
Home and Foreign Societies (two history 
recitations); the location of mission 
fields, as geography; names in the geog- 
raphy lesson, as spelling; an intelligence 
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test on the national, state, district and 
associational features of the work, sing- 
ing, recitations and calisthenics enliven- 
ing the session, which proved both 
profitable and hilarious. 

(2) “An Adventure in Fellowship” 
exploited five racial groups from among 
those in our country, as many different 
rooms being assigned them in which to 
display decorations, curios and handi- 
craft, continuous programs showing their 
cultural and family life being carried on 
while the audience, in sections, visited 
the rooms successively. The Negro con- 
tingent held forth in an imitation log 
cabin, sang spirituals, and served Aunt 
Jemima’s pancakes and syrup for a 
nominal fee, the funds being turned over 
to a local church in need of assistance. 
All groups were in costume. At the close 
there was an ensemble of the exhibitors 
and a suitable program in the church 
auditorium. A capacity audience taxed 
the church that night. 

(3) At the Missions meeting, Elihu 
Norton and Amy (the former a woman 
in masculine attire) gave their piquant 
dialog from the magazine of April, 1927; 
two playlets taken from issues of October, 
1920, and February; 1926, respectively, 
were presented; “‘Miss Missions,” in 
costume-gown covered with title pages, 
appeared, and the song, ‘“‘Take Mis- 
SIONS” was sung. Twenty-two new sub- 
scriptions were received at this time. 

(4) ‘“‘What Shall I Render?” was a 
stewardship meeting, the devotionals 
consisting of a Bible reading from paper 
bills received by the participants from a 
collection plate; the reading being ‘‘The 
Deacon’s Tenth,” and the dialog, in cos- 
tume, ‘‘ Mrs. Pickett’s Missionary Box.” 

(5) A Merry Go-Round Meeting— 
“Here We Go Round the Mulberry 
Bush,” taken from Missions of Novem- 
ber, 1924. 

“The Birthday of the King” was, of 
course, the Christmas meeting, with the 
reading of the Christmas story, ‘‘ Juana’s 
First Christmas” (Filipino girl in cos- 
tume), “‘Her First Christmas” (Bur- 
mese), ‘For He Was a Jew” (Hebrew), 
between the numbers being Christmas 
music. The room was decorated as an 
average family home would be at Holiday 
time, the women sitting around a table 
while the participants told their stories. 
It proved a beautiful presentation of the 
Christmas message. 

Materials for any of the foregoing 
programs may be ordered from the 
Literature Headquarters as listed on in- 
side cover of Missions. Wake up, 
women. Use your brains, the literature 
department, and MIssIons. 
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(Continued from page 635) 
since they plant two or three acres of 
potatoes, one of peas and all kinds of 
good vegetables in like large quantities. 
They also have nine cows to milk, and I 
am glad they have enough for ice cream 
every Sunday. Then there is another 
little newcomer, Walter Osheda, aged 
five, who has no mother, and his father, 
a Japanese, is unable to work and make 
a home. He is “‘a dear, fat little fellow.” 
Another big piece of work for the boys is 
catching fish and drying and salting 
them. One of the canneries near has 
promised to can some for them if they 
will catch them and take them over. 

It is a normal, helpful life they live and 
they are happy. One boy was overheard 
to say, “‘We have a matron, and when 
she asks me to do anything I do it with 
a glad heart, only sometimes I am lazy.” 

There are twenty-five girls and what 
they seem to need and want most is love. 
We should be thankful every day that 
the Lord has sent loving missionaries to 
them and that we here may know them 
well enough to love and pray for them, 
too. The girls do most of the housework, 
help in the kitchen and the laundry. 

Irene and Mattie take care of the milk 
and make the butter. The week the last 
letter was written they made forty 
pounds. Think of all the good buttermilk 
they can have. Two other girls, Mayme 
and May, are in the Orthopedic Hospital 
in Seattle, Washington, being treated for 
tuberculosis of the bone. They are happy 
there and improving. Wouldn’t it be nice 
to send them some postal cards saying 
we are Crusaders and interested in them 
and the Kodiak Home. A Christmas gift 
from a Crusader Company would make 
them happy. 

Then there is three-year-old baby 
Beatrice, sunny and happy. She hears 
the plans being made and the children 
being told what to do, and pipes in with, 
““Me too,” and has her duties assigned. 

When the work is done, there is time 
for play. With such a big family there 
are always enough for a team or two and 
some left over for judges, umpires and 
rooters. Then there is swimming in the 
summer, with a lake and an ocean near. 

The whole family attends the morning 
and evening worship service, the Sunday 
and midweek services and Sunday school. 
They have a B. Y. P. U. organization, of 
which Elizabeth is president. It seems as 
if there should be a Crusader Company 
there also. If you think so, some Cru- 
sader in your Company might write to 
any one of these people, tell them we 
wish they would have a Company, and 
tell them to write Miss Noble for pins, 
etc. Do this as soon as possible. 
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MISssIONs welcomes into the coloring contest any boy or girl in a Baptist Sunday 


school or in the C. W. C 


Two prizes are offered—one for the best picture done 


by the boy or girl ten years of age and under, and the other for the best pic- 
ture by the boy or girl from eleven to fifteen. The next best pictures will re- 
ceive Honorable Mention. Send to Missions, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Write Name, Address and Age Here: 


eoeeee sere ree eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeee 


C8 BOIS OOS SS 456-6) 6 06 O06: OO 6.4 0% oo & 4. 6, 06,600 


(Pictures must reach us by November 20) 


Names of Prize Winners Will be Published in January issue. 








September Prize Winners 


Eleanor Miller, age 9, of Butler, Pa., 
wins first prize for the September picture, 
and Nellie Hanks, age 13, of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, is the prize winner in the 
second group. On the Honorable Mention 
list are: Grace Adler, Taunton, Mass.; 
Charlotte Thomas, Big Rock, IIl.; Emilie 
MacCrindle, Jersey City, N. J.; Ruth 
Davies, Buffalo, N. Y.; Thelma Miller, 


Freeland, Pa.; Betty Peoples, Aliquippa, 
Pa.; Jeannette Curtis, Painesville, Ohio; 
Ruth Bowen, Pomona, Calif.; Dorothy 
Oberlin, Riverside, Calif.; Jane Butyn, 
Huntington, W. Va.; Louise Swallow, 
Manchester, N. H.; Eunice Jane Morgan, 
Iola, Kansas; Kenneth Maier, New Ken- 
sington, Pa.; Virginia Fantz, Kinder- 
hook, Ill.; Madeline Libby, Dexter, 
Maine; and Bonita Seaquist, Sister Bay, 
Wisconsin. 
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WANTED— 


Men and Women Interested in Home 
Mission Work, as a Paying Investment. 





number of boys now making their lives 
count for Christ in all parts of Assam 
who were given many of their first ideals 
and inspired to goodness by the quiet 
work of their loved Memsahib. 

Many of Mrs. Boggs’ friends will recall 
her fine social qualities. She was friendly 
to all. Among her close friends she in- 
cluded the wives of English officials and 
other English folk in the district, while 
in the homes of the older Indian residents 
in town she was a welcome visitor. Some 
of these outside contacts covered long 
years of friendship and occasions often 
came to Mrs. Boggs to show her loyalty 
to her oldtime friends. Incidentally she 
paved the way for the Baby Welfare 
Work, and was most helpful when the 
Jorhat Women’s Welfare Association was 
organized. For many years she served 
on the Board of the M. E. Government 
Town School for Girls. 

Her deepest interest and love, however, 
were given to the women and girls of the 
Christian community, and as health per- 
mitted she was ever among them as one 
that serveth. On the eve of her de- 
parture for America our women and girls 
gathered in her home, and by a few words 


Write to: Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST 
HOME MISSION SOCIETY 




















Farewell to Mrs. Boggs at Jorhat 
AN APPRECIATION BY ANNA E. LONG 


After thirty-five years as a missionary’s 
wife in Assam, Mrs. S. A. D. Boggs has 
left for America. Private home affairs 
called her to leave Mr. Boggs at this 
time, when her most ardent wish was to 
remain, and to complete with him twenty- 
five years of service for the schools of 
Jorhat. Jorhat has been their home for 
the past twenty-two years. Mrs. Boggs 
touched the community life at many 
points. Her beautiful home was ever 
open to the missionary passing by. 

In the early days in Jorhat, when the 
station was in the making and before the 
days of the Miss sahibs, Mrs. Boggs with 
a Christian woman or two visited the 
nearby villages, where Christ was not 
known. However, this work had to be 
discontinued on account of frail health. 

It was on the school compound that her 
personality counted at its best. A lover 
of little boys, it was natural that she 
should supervise and mother the Junior 
Boarding School from its beginning. 
Many small chaps had the kinks in their 
characters made smooth and straight by 
her discipline and kindly counsel—or 
perhaps were sent home for a time until 
proper respect for rules had been culti- 
vated. The first C. E. society in Upper 
Assam was organized among these little 
boys, and she was the good guide of the 
organization until the very last week of 
her stay in Assam. I like to think of the 


of appreciation tried to express some- 
thing of what was in their hearts. A 
beautiful gift will remind her of that last 
meeting. Tried and true, she did what 
she could for the Master; and I am sure 
she will live on in Jorhat by the good she 











has done.—Jorhat, August, 1928. 











Unfailing Income in Old Age 


Dear Friends: 

The Lord is leading us gently. We are living in Beulah Land 
and may soon be called to pass over—nearly 89. Our annuity pay- 
ments are our income and the interest has never failed us—always 
prompt and the only investment we have outside the promises 
which are sure. 

We always recommend the annuity plan and I think have secured 
several names. We have four good children who help us. 

God bless our dear Societies and all connected with them. 


Sincerely, 
L. M. & A. T. W. 


The above letter was received by The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society from two of its satisfied annuitants. 

Many annuitants have been so well satisfied with this method of 
investing to advance the work of the Kingdom, that they have 
returned again and again with additional contributions representing 
savings which might have been otherwise invested. 

For annuity, booklet, sample contract, and survivorship rate 
tables and legacies, kindly address: 

Secretary Charles L. White, 
23 East 26th St., New York City. 
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Christ Is All, and Other Sermons, is the 
itle of the volume of sermons by the 
lamented James Allen Francis, just pub- 
lished by the Judson Press. Many will be 
glad that these sermons were taken steno- 
graphically and their publication ap- 
proved by Dr. Francis in his last days. 
It is like a voice from beyond the grave; 
being dead he yet speaketh. And it is the 
same warm, sincere, penetrating gospel, 
always exalting Jesus Christ. One point 
that will doubtless impress the minister 
who reads these sermons is their brevity. 
But they never lack completeness, point, 
or personal appeal, and they radiate both 
help and comfort. ($1.25 net.) 

The Gospel of the Kingdom, by Philip 
Mauro, is a critical examination by a 
lawyer and Bible class teacher of the 
system of doctrine known as dispensa- 
tionalism. He has made a careful and 
thorough study of the teaching, compar- 
ing it with the Scriptures at every point, 
and those interested in the subject will 
find here an intelligent exposition of views 
which the author believes to be unscrip- 
tural and therefore harmful. (Hamilton 
Brothers, Publishers, Boston; $2.) 

Children’s Prayers, Recorded by their 
Mother, is a little volume that fitly 
deserves to be called unique. In it a 
mother gives a faithful record of the 
prayers of her four boys from babyhood 
to ten years of age. The book is not what 
you might easily suppose it to be. The 
mother gave her children a wholesome, 
natural, not sentimental training, leading 
them to regard prayer as a normal part 
of their daily life. Other mothers will 
find suggestion and inspiration as well as 
intensely human interest in this record. 
(Pilgrim Press, Boston; $1.25.) 

Quotable Poems, an Anthology of 
Modern Religious Verse, compiled by 
Thomas Curtis Clark and Esther A. 
Gillespie, should find front place at once 
among the books of its class. In many 
respects, indeed, it is in its own class. 
The compilers possess rare insight into 
the poetry that is helpful, uplifting, that 
brings hope and courage and cheer, vision 
and impulse. The collection is different 
from others. lt has deep qualities that 
touch the spirit, a sympathy with human 
needs, a fine poetic quality. The word 
“quotable” belongs to it. The minister 
will appreciate the section of Poems for 
the Great Days, which is unusual in range 


and quality. We recommend the volume 
most of all for quiet reading in hours of 
devotion and meditation. Attractive 
typography, a worthy setting for high 
thought. (Willett, Clark & Colby, 
Chicago; $2.50.) 

Good News for All Men, by Dr. John 
W. Ham, groups together fourteen of the 
evangelistic sermons preached by this 
Southern evangelist. They disclose his 
manner and method of approach, and 
directness explains in part his popular- 
ity. (Doubleday, Doran & Co.; $1.50.) 


wwe 
Crusaders of First Church, 
Burlington, Iowa 
A PASTOR’S TRIBUTE 

This group was organized April 4, 1926, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Anna P. 
Tharp. Her assistants are Miss Hedwig 
Kietzman, secretary, Miss Katherine 
Liebe Stubbs, supplies, and Miss Dorothy 
Burcham, piano. Since the very begin- 
ning there has been an increase in the 
attendance and an added interest in the 
work done by the children. They now 
have an average attendance of 35 and at 
present number 53. 

They meet during the church hour and 
are taught Bible stories, church hymns, 
and missions. Emphasis is placed on 
missions so that they are keenly alive to 
the missionary enterprises of our denom- 
ination. They are taught that we as 
Christians here at home must support 
this great work if it is to goon. They are 
now interested in making little sacrifices 
to increase their giving and help in 
spreading the gospel. They have an 
average collection of 65 cents. They are 
now being trained to give as children, and 
when they become grown they will not 
soon forget this early training. 

As I look over the work of the church 
I see no effort put forth more important 
than this of the Crusaders. Some day 
they will mean the very church itself and 
they will be trained for leadership to 
carry on the work of the Master. We 
hope that their work will excite greater 
interest among the adults. We pray that 
some of these beautiful lives shall mature 
for service in the ministry of Christ’s 
gospel and that some of them shall 
become envoys carrying the same message 
to our neighbors throughout the world. 
We are fortunate to have one so well 
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qualified, and with assistants so faithful, 
to carry on this great work. We pray 
that God’s blessing may attend their 
labors and that they may continue this 
work many years——W. J. Diegelamn 


Poisonous Mushrooms 


One Saturday evening after a 6:30 
supper, we settled down for a quiet time 
of reading home letters and magazines, it 
having been home-mail day. Hardly 
were we comfortably seated when our 
head teacher came in, holding a piece of 
something in the palm of his hand. He 
laid it silently but with an air of finality 
upon the table before us, a broken mush- 
room! We looked up inquiringly. He 
merely remarked, “They have been 
eating it.” 

Eating that, a deadly poisonous mush- 
room! We looked up at him in conster- 
nation, exclaiming, ‘‘Who has been eat- 
ing that?” “Three schoolboys,” he re- 
plied. “‘Three school boys eating that!” 
we exclaimed. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, “‘and they 
are very, very sick, so sick that they 
can’t see. They will be dead soon.” 

Taking a can of condensed milk in one 
hand and a cup in the other, my husband 
rushed out. No doctor within eight 
hours! No help there! They would be 
dead long before he could arrive. I 
quickly prepared a pan of lukewarm salt 
water and followed. For two hours we 
labored with those boys and finally got 
their stomachs cleared of the poison. 
When it was all over and the three boys 
were tucked into warm blankets, one of 
the men remarked, ‘“‘If they had been in 
their villages it would have been kiadi 
(sorrow).”—Mrs. Nettie Leasure, Banza 
Manteke, Congo. 


ress. 


The beauty, quality, legibility, and com- 
pleteness of National Bibles make them highly | 
desirable for every home, Sunday school, and church. 
Sizes and prices range from beautiful, flexible Hand 
Bibles with Imperial Seal Bindings and Strong 
Linen Linings, India Paper, and Gold Edges, to 
Children’s, Teachers’, and large profusely-illustrated 
Family Bibles. 


“The Book for All Ages” 
A National Bible for every price and purpose 
Ask to see a National Bible at your book store 


National Publishing Company 
PHILADELPHIA 
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